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AUGUSTIN KNOPLACH, Doctor of Pedagogy 
York University), will conduct a School tor the Study of 
3 


¥- 


anguages in Rutland, Vermont, from July the 8th to 

August the 2d, 1895. 

The languages taught will be Greek, Latin, German, 
lerench, Italian, and Spanish 

The aim of the school will be to give carnest students 
an opportunity to study languages in accordance wit! 
the principles of modern pedagogy, and, in’ the sl 
term of four weeks, to lay a solid toundation on whicl 
they may build without the aid of any further less 

The special features of the school will be 1) .\ 
thorough drill in pronunciation, and (2) Sight-reading, 


which will be taught after an entire lv new method, devis: 
by Dr. Knoflach and most) successfully employed in his 
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classes. 

The terms for each student, for anv one language, will 
be ten dollars; two languages, eighteen dollars: three lan- 
guages, twenty-five dollars. Classes of six pupils or o4 
will receive five lessons of one hours duration per week: 


smaller classes, three or four lessons per week 

Rutland ts a very pretty place, in the | 
Green Mountains Phe climate ts cool and healthtul, and 
the surrounding country attords ample opportunities tot 
pleasant excursions—walking, driving, bieveling. 

Excellent board can be obtained in private tamilies 
at the moderate rate of from five to seven dollars 
week tor single rooms 

All necessary information not contained in this adver- 
tisement will be promptly turnished by Dr. Knotlach. Ad- 
dress, until June 15th, 75 E kK © 
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| 
after that date, Rutland. Vermont 
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E:ducatonal. 


Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
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JAMES S GARLAND, Principal 
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MOSLECL HILL. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home school with thorough education, 
Referen Rev. EF. E. Hale, D.D 
25th Year JAMES C. PARSONS, Prit pal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell, 
I GER TALL 7100/] 
FOR GIRLS. 
A College preparatory and Finishing School in Belvi 
, murbof Lowell. Fine situation, with outlook 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Text=-Books Which Teachers May Safely Adopt. 


ENGLISH 

A History of English Literature for Secondary Schools. 
ROBERTSON, M.A 

$1 25. Introduction 


ONE OF THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS | HAVE 
Supt. W. 


By J. Loeu 
SVO, Cloth 


ETHICS 
The Principles of Ethics. 


XV., 309 Svo, ‘Cloth, “Sr 45, 
$1 40 


IN MY OPINION THE BEST IN THE FIELD. 
Pres. Raymond, Wesleyan University. | 


BIOLOGY 


Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. By | CHARLES WRIGHT 
CHARLES WriGutr DopGr, M.S. 


$1 80. Introduction price, $1 


THE MOST COMPLETE, THE BEST ARRANGED. 
Minn. ) State Normal School. 


Prof. U. O. Cox, Mankato 


FRENCH, 


EVER EXAMINED. 
*, Slayton, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORDEN 


Introduction price, 


‘rown 8vo, Cloth, | 


SPANISH, AND 


Published during 


The Elements of Inductive Logic. 


LOGIC 


vi., 394. Post By Noauw K. Davis, Ph.D., LL.D. pp. 204. r2mo, 


Sr os Cloth, “Sr -60; 


LIKE ITS COMPANION, A MASTERPIECE, 
Supt. J. T. Murfee, Marion ( Ala.) [lilitary Institute. 


Introduction price, 80 cents. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic. By Novi K. Davis, 


Pa.D., LL.D. 


P. BOWNE. pp. 
} 


troduction price 
CONTAINS AT LEAST A HALF-DOZEN GAINS TO THE SCIENCE. 


pp. 210. 12mo, Cloth, 90 cents. [n- 


7 5 cents. 
Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University 


ZOOLOGY 


Comparative Zoology, Structural and Systematic. By 
| James Orton, Ph.D. Revised and Corrected by Prof. 


Illustrations. 


tion price, 81 35. 


Crown 8vo, 


DopGE, M.S. pp. 414. With 350 


Cloth, $1 80. Introduc- 


HAS NO EQUAL AS A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GERMAN BOOKS 


Sogand 1895 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS. 


FRENCH. 


French Verbs, Regular and Irregular, By 


P. Du Croquet. 12mo0, cloth. 47 pages. 85 cents. 


Lectures Faciles Pour L’Etude du Peancels 
Paul Bercy, author of “I 


ete. 12mo, cloth. 256 pages. $1.00. 


Le Petit Chose. By Alphonse Daudet No 
Cloth, 85 cents; paper, 60 ce 


‘Romans Chotsis.” 
: xplanatory notes «A English, arranged by Pro 
. Fontaine, B.L., L. 


~“ Traduction eset et La Prononciation Fran- | 


30 cents. 


calse, by VF. Bernard. 12mo, boards, 
The Table Game, 75 cents A French game 
Helene J. Roth 
Mme. Beck’s French Verb Form. = A book 


50 cents) with forms arranged for facilitating 
work of teacher and aiding the scholar to rapidly un 


derstand the French verbs 


Simples Notions de Francais. By Paul Bercy. 
rep 
if 


D.L., L.D., with numerous illustrations, aut! 


Premier Livre des Enfants," ‘‘ Le Francais Prati 


ete. Boards, 75 cents. 


La Conversation des Enfants. By Chas P 
" * Le Fran 
etc. 12mo0, cloth, 152 


Croquet, author of * A French Grammar 


caise par la Conversation,’ 
pages, 75 cents. 


Les Historiens Francais du X1IXe Siecle, arranged 
with explanatory, grammatical, historical and bio 
gravhical notes by C, Fontaine, B.L., L.D., directo 
of French instruction in the High Sehools of Wash 


ington, D.C. Author of “Les Poetes Frank 

XIXe Siecle,” “Les Prosateurs Francais du 

Siecle, ete, 12mo, cloth, 384 pages, $1.25 
Preliminary French Drill, by “Veteran.” 


cloth, 68 pages, 50 cents 


Short Selections for Translating Ergiish 


French. By Paul Berey, B.L.. L.D. 12mo, clo 


75 cents 


Le Francais Par la Conversation. By Chas 


Du Croquet, 12me, cloth, 156 pages, 50 illustrations. 
$1.00 
French Pronunciation. Rules and Practice 


Americans. 12mo, boards, 50 pages. 50 cents. 


Progressive French Drill Book, A. 12mo 


186 pages ri t 


id 


] French Drill Book, B. 


cents, 


ivre ces Enfants,” 
Langue Francatse,"” “‘Le Francais Pratique,” 
{ 





Das Deutsche Litteratur Spiel. 


EI Desden con el Desden. 


WILLIAM R. JE NKINS: 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (Cor. 


Cartes de Lecture Francaise pour les Enfants | 
Americains. By Misses Gay and Garber. An | 
iMustrated wall chart for teaching French to infants, 


Price 87.50. 


Ami Fritz. By Erckmann-( hatrian. With Eng 


lish Notes by Prof. C. Fontaine, BJ ),. Director 


of French in Washington High Schools. No. 6“ Ro 
paper, 60 cents; | 


mans Cheisis.” 12mo, 323 pages, 


cloth, 85 cents. 


.e Buste. By Edmond About. With English 


Notes by Geo. McLean Harper, 'Ph.D., Ass’t Prof. of 


French in Princeton University No. 10 “Contes | 


Chotsis.” 16mo, 160 pages, paper, 25 cents 


.e Chant du Cygne. By Georges Ohnet. with Eng- 


lish Notes by F.C. De Sumichrast, Ass’ 
‘yh in Harvard University. No. 1 
* 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


t Prof. of 
7 “Contes 





L’Art ‘D Interesser en ba se. Contes Fables 


Anecd tes. By Victor F. Bernard. 12mo, paper, 30 


GERMAN. 


A German geome 
75 . 


of authors. By F.S. Zoller. Price cents. 


SPANISH. 


Comedia en tres Jorna 
das Por Don Augustin Moreto y Cabana. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Alexander W. Herdler, 
Instructor in Modern Language, Princeton Universi 
ty. No. 3 Teatro Espanol. 12mo, paper, 128 pages, 35 
eents, 


El Finat de Norma, Por Pedro A. de Alareon de la 
- Real Academia Esoanol. 


Arreglada y Anotado en 
Ingles por R. D. de la Cortina, M.A. 12mo, paper. No. 
1 ** Novelas Escogidas.” 297 pages, 75 cents 


La Independencia. Comedia en Cuatro Actos. By 


Don Manuel Breton de los Herreros. With explana 
tory notes in Fnglish. Byv Louis A. Loisecaux, Tutor 
of Romance Languages at Columbia College. No.1 
Teatro Espanol. 12mo, paper, 124 pages, 35 cents. 


Partir a Tiempo Comedia en un acto, por Don 


Mariano José de Larra Edited and annotated by 
Alexander W. Herdl enetes ictor in Princeton Uni 
versity. 12mo, pape No. 2 Teatro Espanol, 35 cts. 


f price. Complete Catalogu fall Publications 


> Z 4 
rtea Books nm appli W70Nn. 


48th Street), New York. 





12mo, cloth, 82 pages. 50 | 








Prof. W. T. Jackson, Eureka College. 


Circulars and information on application. 


HARPER & 


Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Motive Powers and Their 
Practical Selections. 


By REGINALD Botton, C.E., Past President 
of the Civil and Mex ‘hanical Engineers Soci- 
ciety, Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and Member of the Lon 
don Chamber of Commerce. With many 


Tables and Index. Crown Svo, pp. x, 257, 
$2.25 


The above work of reference, by Mr. Bolton, offers for 
the first time to all those interested in the operation of 
machinery a compact collection of matter relating to 
the important question indicated by its title, with de 
tails of comparative effictencey and of the cost of ma 
chines developing same, forming an extremely handy 
book of ready reference for Engineers, Miners, Me 
chanics, and Buyers cf Machinery. 


A Primer of Evolution. 


By Epwarp CLopp, Author of ‘*The Child- 
hood of the World,” ‘‘The Story of Crea- 
tion,” ete. Lilustrated. Itmo, polished 
buckram, 75 cents. 


CONTENTS: IT. The Contents of th 
Distribution of Matter—IIL. The Sol 
Earth: Its Past Life-History—\ ‘ 

I. The Becoming and Growth of th 
The Origin of Life—VIIT. The ¢ rigin of Li 
The Origin of Species—X. Proofs © 
cies—XT. Social Evolution INDEX 





Sold bu all Bo ksellers Sent, postpa 7 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS 


ray East 16th Street, Vew York 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
STANDARD pediamanabinnen W ORKS. 


NO LIBRARY COMPLI WITHOUT THI 









The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, and 
4 compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, une Supplement. 


E ad 
qualled by any other encyclopedia, either in America or abroad. A Critical Dictionary of Euglish | rat ind I . andl A 
? In ten volumes rican Authors, Living and |) ts VS. AUSTIN ALLIBONE 
Cloth, $30.00, Sheep, $40.00, Half morocco, $45.1 LL.D. With Sup ent by \ ek Kirk 
V ‘ ‘ ~ * 
- = @ rt} isand Au 
Lippincott’s Biographical uictionary, 
Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, fron Clot $37.50: sheep, 34 lf Russia, ®M ‘ al % 
which may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who hav. ha S : 
made the world’s history famous i 
One volume Large Svo, 
Sheep, $12.00 Half Russia, $15.00, Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional Edition of 189 \ ; =e 
) il \ u* 
‘ _ - With recent and a nt x 
Worcester’s Dictionary. Islands, Rivers, Mountait 
The standard dictionary of the English Language, and so accepted by the globe [uvalua 
the great body of literary men journalist, and ta 
Large 4to 
Sheep, $10.00, Half Russia, $12.00, Sheep, = asin, 2 ‘ 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional 
* i ld, hy ai B vs / ar Sf tm a ar 
> 7 a ”~ ’ ’ y + a 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
. 
~~ j ¢ \ ¢ ° 7 
Heath’ Ss Modern Language Series. Mathematics. 
si aatege nie celeriac CHE BOWSER SERIES 
Bowser's Academic Algebra. A com- 
Joynes-lMeissner German Grammar. }| Edgren’s French Grammar. lalf te treatise t gh the progres 
Half leather, $1.12 eather, $1.12 » ; Permutations. Cet 
\ decide n useful book than the 1 scien I t rita ua S ae t } } 
tifle grat iars.’ ; ‘Ss I s ma i Ss i H idl l 1 
Joy sow? German Reader. Half leather, Grandgent’s Short French Grammar. Half ieat ei 
We Cloth, 75 cents ips 
Re is al A epee r \ Bowser'’s College Algebra. A complete 
lections are capital and the not : , : ; so ine t f ves and = scientific 
has proved pleasant and usefal f ass and teacher Super’s French Reader. Hal! it : Half s1¢ 
Prof, Gruener, Yate er ee S S lalf leather. 81.05 
Harris’ German Lessons. Cloth, 60 ae 
cents Bowser’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
. > +} . a | 
“An excellent work ! t : at : - reer ines excellences of KEuelid 
selanoboae ‘ Victor Hugo’s Hernani Matzke Clot j ene 
a ‘ ‘ ters 
Haewte’ German Composition. Cloth, 50c. Mabcsssrise a 
Pd at ani ed a valuabk k. We always us t ave ' 
Pro teh Wo 
ae Victor Hugo's Ruy Blas Garner. Ciot Bowser’s Plane Geometry. Half leath- j 
> Schiller’ s Wilhelm Tell. Cloth, 60 cents. att ; pnanten ; ae | 
An excell f r t x . 
We shail unc ti it.’* K Vesley f 
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in the line of former Conclusions as to the im 
portan of cred nstruments ino payments 
ind « rire liv, and against the ne 

cessity of an th provisions for simply 
ric i th oli of money without tak 
in nto consideration the othe nd at least 
equally important element of our cireulation.”’ 





The price of beef is now higher than it 
This fact ought to 
the silverites, who 
bane of the 
not heard of 


to cele 


was in the year 1873. 

gladden the hearts of 
think that low prices are the 
Yet we 
any public meeting being called 


human race. have 
brate this advance in the price of steaks 
and roasts. There is to be an advance in the 
price of coal if the anthracite companies 
can bring it about, and there is already 
an advance in petroleum. In none of these 
cases is there any sign of public rejoicing 
such as ought, according to the silver the- 
ory, to attend the advance in prices. It 
may be replied that the 
the advance to be general before it be 
In other words, people 


theory requires 


comes beneficial. 
are not benefited by paying 5 cents a pound 
more for beef and 25 cents a ton more for 
coal unless at the same time they have to 
pay a dollar more for shoes and two dol- 
lars more for a coat, and other things 
The that 
high all around, wages 
will be raised proportionately. But unless 


in proportion. idea is when 


prices become 
they are raised more than proportionately, 
the laboring man is no better off. So the 
vital question for all persons who work for 
that 
is, for ninety-five out of every hundred per 


bire and all who have fixed incomes 
sons in the community—is, who will gua 
rantee that their wages will rise simultane- 
ously with the advance in general prices 
and a little more than in due proportion to 
such advance? A committee of guarantee 
Senator 
Cameron, and 
Financial School ’ 


ought to be appointed at once. 
Jones of Nevada, Don 
the author of ‘Coin’s 
ought to be members of it, with President 
Andrews of Brown University for consult- 


ing actuary. There is no time to be lost. 





of the Methodist 
will be willing to 


Very few ministers 

persuasion, at all events 
believe that Senator Morgan, the chairman 
of the 


fairs, had 


Senate committee foreign af 
not 
composed his explanation of the English 
difficulty with Venezuela, to wit, that 
Britain is quarrelling with Vene- 


on 


been drinking when he 


Great 
zuela for the purpose of getting hold of 
the Venezuela gold-fields in order to main 
tain her monometallic gold system. To 
this 
England is in constant danger of collapse 


Alabama Sage, the gold standard in 


for want of gold, and the Government, in 
order to keep up the supply, grabs all the 
gold it can in all parts of the world and 
carries it to the mint. He thinks we should 
do something tostop her little game. There 
are, of course, many men as ignorant and 
silly as this in other countries, but we do 
not believe one could be found on the civi 
lized globe to make the exhibition of him 
The shame of 
him, too, is aggravated by the fact that 


self that Morgan makes. 
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we sent him abroad to represent us in an 
august international tribunal, side by side 
witheminent jurists and scholars and gen- 
tlemen, last year. Worse still, he is actual 
ly chairman of the committee on foreign 


affairs of the Senate. His biographical 
sketch says he got ‘an academic educa- 


somewhere in Tennessee, and we 
should ascribe his follies to the limitations 
of this it were not that 
Lodge, who graduated at Harvard, follovs 
close behind him in support of similar 
We should say, too, that he 
wasa useful illustration of what the Demo- 
cratic party can do in these days in the 
way of producing statesmen, if it were not 
that Frye, the Maine Republican, talks on 
foreign politics in a way fully as well cal- 
culated to excite the suspicions of clergy- 


tion ’’ 


curriculum if 


tomfooleries. 


men, 
we grow in size, and power, and preten- 
sions, we must provide different instru- 
ments for the management of our foreign 
It is preposterous to try to do 
business and maintain friendly relations 
with great foreign states through these 
politicians, who are either shamming for 
their own fun, like Lodge, or are, like 
Morgan, giving the world in our name, 
and in a black broadcloth coat, a gloomy 
savage’s views of the working of civiliza- 
tion. 


One thing is certain, and that is, as 


relations. 


Very disturbing news was received from 
Hawaii by the last steamer. On the eve- 
ning of Apri! 1, Mrs. Dominis, the ex- 
(Jueen, who is a_ prisoner, although al- 
lowed to take exercise in the open air, 
observed exchanging salutations 
with a body of political prisoners return- 


“was 


ing to jail from their daily labor on the 
roads. She first seen to wave her 
handkerchief to them from the east veran- 
This salutation 
was responded to silently by the road 
The event has taught the Gov- 
ernment that ‘little reliance be 
placed upon the ex-Queen’s oath of alle- 
giance or act of abdication.’’ But this is 
not the most alarming news brought by 
this steamer. In proportion Great 
Britain neglects her opportunity to grasp 


was 
da of her former palace.”’ 


workers. 
is to 


as 


the islands, the danger of Japan’s seizing 
them ‘Serious and growing 
apprehension is expressed here,’ says the 
news budget, ‘‘as to what the Japanese 


increases. 


Government may feel compelled to do 
with Hawaii after the termination of 
the war China.”’ we 
are told, has taken possession of certain 
politicians. This that 
they have their Morgans and Lodges and 
I ryes, just as we do—a sad state of things 
for Japan, no doubt, but one that must be 
reckoned with in Hawaii just the same. 
The budget concludes by ‘6 Al- 
together, more danger is feared from the 


with Jingoism, 


Japanese means 


saying: 


Japanese than from any other source.” 
This is very strange indeed, for how could 
more danger be feared from any country 
than from England ? We shall never be- 
lieve it unless it is officially communicat- 


ed to our Government by Minister 





Thurston’s successor when he shall be 


appointed. 


Minister Thurston’s probable departure 
from Washington as persona non grata, 
it seems, was known to the royalists in 
Honolulu before it was known to the pub- 
lic in general. ‘It is clear,’’ says the news 
budget, ‘‘that the ‘tip’ came from the 
informant in the State Department who 
warned the Queen and her advisers that 
President Cleveland would instruct Minis- 
ter Willis to demand that President Dole 
and his associates should turn over the 
government to her.’’ Another ‘‘tip,’’ from 
the same source probably, was that ‘Sen- 
ator Pettigrew submitted to Secretary 
Gresham his virulent speech against 
the Hawaiian Government in the 
cent cable debate, and that both Secre- 
tary Gresham and President Cleveland ap- 
proved it.” This is little less than treason 
on Pettigrew’s part, and it is a wonder 
that he should have dared todo it. It 
remains to be seen how such a damning 
fact was kept secret here while publicly 
talked about in Honolulu. Very likely it 
reached the ears of those road-workers 
and led to the exchange of salutations 
with Mrs. Dominis which had such a dis- 
quieting effect: If so, Senator Pettigrew 
ought to take greater precautions the next 
time he has a midnight consultation with 
Gresham. There isa hint that Minister 
Willis’s place may become too hot for him, 
and that there are just as good reasons for 
calling him persona non grata as there 
were for applying that epithet to Mr. 
Thurston, but up to the sailing of the last 
steamer he had not received his passports. 


re- 


We do not often agree with the Hon. 
Hugh J. Grant, but we read on Tues- 
day his manifesto, issued on the occasion 
of his taking command of Tammany, with 
peculiar interest. It is not quite as 
pleasant reading as that old one of 1883, 
when he promised to fill our offices ‘* with 
the highest order of citizenship the coun- 
ty affords.’’ But he recognizes the signs 
of the times when he i:vites William 
C. Whitney, E. Ellery Anderson, and 
divers other distinguished citizens to 
join the organization. There never was 
atime when it needed such men more. 
W.C.Whitney and E. Ellery Anderson and 
Mr. George G. Haven in particular ought 
to be there. One of Mr. Whitney’s best 
known public papers 
Croker as an honest, hard-working man, 


was a eulogy on 


who was trying to serve his country ac 
cording to his lights. Moreover, Mr. 
Whitney was, with Mr. Haven, the park 
of the earliest 
Grant's 


one 
to discover Mr. 
talents. In those now apparently far- 
off days, Mr. Grant had _ just 


commissioner, very 


commanding 


when 


taken office as our new mayor, and the 
rich were rallying round him, and he 


was filling the whole city with promise, 
Mr. Whitney called attention to his im- 
mense abilities, and the probabilities that 
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his eareer would be one of unusual bril- 
liancy in estimate in which Mr. Haven 


heartily concurred. ‘That you mar 


} 


said one, “is a person of extraordinary 


wers.”’ ** Right vou are,”’ said another 


; : 
Ile makes one remark i 


which we think of itself shows that the 


man has a great future: 


i s the tite f De ‘ 
et ei} t n ory 
t ron iruies oO©o ! 
o oO LCP urs 
¢ ‘ ro t V pK ‘ 


ers who will cry out that any one could 





have said this, that we all knew this, and 
« fort] No i} e Mr. Grant car 
utter a word without havi the a 


sO easy »say, why did not sor one sav 
it Who hindered him? The facts of t! 

sifuation were as patent to everybody as 
to Mr. Grant -the condition of the cits 


and the work before Tammany. Why ther 


did not somebody besides Mr. Crant 


percely it, penetrat the heart r tl 
risis, see the need of the hour, a | 
claim the saving trutt Simply beca 
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Signs multiply in all part f country 
that the acy “utes f free iver coinage 


have org prehensive 


scheme for pushing their views upon the 
attention of the public and making pro 

lytes. That no State is considered too 
strongly committed to the cause of sound 


money to LOpele ! 
by the fact that Mr. Charles Heber Clark, 
secretary of the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadel hia, went { Harrisburg last 
week to make a plea before the members 
of the Pen yivania Legislature, as the 
representative of those high-tartf? Repub- 
licans in the sti hold of protectionism 
who are ready to follow the lead of Don 
Cameron, and give that champion of free 
coinage another term in the United State: 
Senate. The tone of this plea is suff 


ciently shown by the closing passage: 


I} ima g ! it » to 

er, and [ts ) 
send t< t ? ‘ 
great commonwealth f t § been in 
the very front astl pionot Ameriean pre 
fection as aga British f tt I still 
hold that place in ‘ st bet en British 
gold monometa " t bimetallism 
which was intro it mur political sy 
by the great mex tup tl lars of th 
republic 


The recent recommendation by ‘the 
American Bimetallic party’ of the imme 
diate organization of all who believe in 
its views is already being followed. A 


fortnight ago, some four hundred persons 





hitherto Democrats, Republicans, and 


Populists, met at Athens, Ala., and organ- 
ized the Central Alabama Silver Club. 
The State commissioner of agriculture, 
who is a Democrat, offered a resolution to 
carry on the fight for silver within party 
lines, but it wasoverwhelmingly defeated, 
and in its stead a declaration was unani- 
mously made pledging those present * to 
support and in 1896 to vote only for the 
party platform and candidates, national, 
State, and county,in favor of the free and 
unlimited coinage of legal-tender silver and 
gold on equal terms, at 16 to 1, regardless 
of all past, present, or future political af 
filiation on other matters. 
were appointed to organize similar clubs 
throughout the State. 

Another feature of the propaganda is 
the attempt now 
Democrats of Illinois to the support of 


Committees 


making to commit the 


free coinage by the unprecedented step of 
holding a State convention in June of one 
year to decide what position the party 
shall take in a campaign for an election 
that will not be held until November of the 
following year. The « f the State 
central committee bas publiciv declared 
that he is convinced that 9 per cent. of 
the Democrats of the State outside of Chi- 


eago are favorable to “free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, at the ratio of sixteen to 
one, without waiting for the action of any 
foreign * that he himeelf is in 
favor of this 


machinery will 


rovernment, 
policy, and that the party 
be used to secure its en- 
dorsement at the snap convention. 


The free coinage mel have also opened 


| 
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a campaign for the circulation of silver 
literature on a great scale. They are al- 
ready flooding the West with copies of 
‘Coin’s Financial Sehool,’ and this is 
only the beginning of their efforts. Gov. 
Richards of Montana has 
rence, to which the Governors of all the 
1 


called a confe- 


silver producing States are asker 
delegates, to meet at Salt Lake City next 
month to inaugurate an ‘educational 
campaizn on the silver question, the in- 
tention being to place bimetallic litera- 
ture in the hands of voters throughout 
the Union.’ 

The friends of sound money have 


’ 


every 
reason to rejoice over such evidence that 
the silver-men are going to make an open 
and straightforward fight all over the 
~oantry. A sharp division between those 
who want an honest dollar and these who 
do not is on all accounts to be desired. A 
year’s discussion of the principles that en- 
ter into this question is the best possible 
preparation of the public mind for the 
Presidential campaign of 1896. 

Of course there must be, and will be, as 
vigorous acampaign for sound money as 
has been started against it. The work of 
educating the people must be prosecuted 
is thoroughly as that of hoodwinking 
them. Sound-money clubs must be or 
ganized, pamphlets laying down the right 
} 


be cireulat 


financial doctrine must ted, 
speakers who can expose the fallacies of 
the silver-men must be put in the field, 
irticularly in the West and South. 
No student of our political history ean 
doubt the result of such an appeal to the 
people. One’s memory need not extend fur 


ther back than twenty years to find proof 


that the advocates of sound money will 
always win when they make a determined 
fight. The Indianapolis Journal, which 
is the most influential Republican organ 
in Indiana, is vigorously opposing what it 
styles ‘*the free-coinage scheme of the 


” because it ‘* be- 


bonanza mine-owners, 
lieves profoundly that the free coinage of 
silver by the United States alone would 
put this country on a silver basis, drive 
the stock of gold abroad or make it mer 
; 


chandise, and create a panic such as this 


country has not witnessed since 1837.”’ 
The editor of the Journal has recently 
received two or three postal cards from 
readers who tell him that his paper is not 
in accord with the majority of the Repub 
lican party in opposing free coinage. He 
makes a very effective reply to such pro 


tests by this appeal to history: 











+ Th Journal has been through « con- 
st in Indiann for sound money. Froin first 
to last it fought the greenbaek and fiat-money 
lunacy when it was sweeping t Stat 
vhen nearly ey idiana Rey liean in Con 
ress voted to r th es 1 t. then 
ingry appeals ar ibuse e in r ul 
from men who are now ashamed that they were 
ever so far beside themselves as to oppose the 
resumption of specie payments, whie 
than doubled the money of the ¢ try. 


The sound-money men of the country 
only need to make the same kind of a fight 
against the free-coinage craze from now 
until the next Presidential election in 


order to win an equally complete victory. 
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| iN AMERICAN PROTECTORATE. 

| Ir isclear that the Lodge theory of a United 
States protectorate over this hemisphere 
has not been adopted by the Government 
at Washington. His view was, it will be 
remembered, that Great Britain might 
properly enough demand an indemnity 
from Nicaragua for injuries inflicted, but 
that she could not be allowed to collect it. 
International law admitted the right to 
claim, but the shade of James Monroe 
interposed a ghostly hand to prevent en- 
forcement of the claim. But it appears 
that Gresham, probably emboldened by 


ré 
’ 


Lodge’s temporary absence from Wash- 
ington, has disavowed this idea, and told 
the English Foreign Office to go ahead 
and get their $75,000 out of Nicaragua the 
best way they can. Hence the alarming 
referencesof the London Times to **the jus- 
tice and good sense of the Americans.’’ 
Wary and experienced patriots always 
listrust such international compliments, 


it they imply the success of 


knowing th 
foreign schemers over our too credulous 
diplomatists. 

We do not suppose that even Lodge was 
serious in his view of an American pro- 
tectorate. Certainly no man with the re- 
sponsibilities of directing foreign affairs 
upon him could look upon any such doc- 

It implies that 
the countries of South America may beas 


trine without amazement. 


insolent or lawless or reckless in their 


dealings with any European Power as they 


please, and that our Government. will 
always interfere to prevent them from 
being punished in any way whatever. 
What the effect of such a monstrous prin 
ciple, if once established, would be upon 
the class of men in office in South Ameri- 
ca, ean easily be imagined. They would be 
consequences of 


protected against the 


their own acts. They would not need to 
pay their debts, or to observe international 
courtesies or obligations, and could count 
upon the United States to prevent their 
being forced to make either apology or 
reparation. The position in which it would 
put this country would be intolerable. 
We should be in the situation of a foolish 
Id uncle allowing a seapegrace nephew 
the luxury of doing exactly what he pleas- 
ed, without any danger of ever being call- 
ed to book for debts or debauchery. 

The duties of nations exercising a pro- 
tectorate over certain portions of the 
sarth’s sarface are not clearly defined and 
are still the subject of discussion. Prof. 
Westlake devotes a good part of his last 
volume to the matter, which has assumed 
no little importance in connection with 
of Africa among the Eu- 
Many things about pro- 


the partition 
ropean Powers. 
tectorates and ** spheres of influence’’ 
remain unsettled, but no jurist or states 
man or man in his senses supposes that 
there can be a protectorate without re- 
sponsibilities. Yet the Lodge idea is that 
we can be protectors without any obliga- 
tions wha'ever. If Great Britain claims 
Nicaragua, or Ger- 
must cry 





an indemnity from 


‘many from Venezuela, we 
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September 27, 1766, says that Pringle and 
Frauklin visited Mr. Hartmann in Hanover in 
order to see his apparatus for strong electrical 
experiments. Sir John Pringle, in a letter 
dated London September 6. 1766, to Professor 
Micbaelis of Goettingen, thanks him for the 
courtesies which he and Dr. Franklin had re- 
ceived from bim on occasion of their visit to 
that city. In a letter dated June 2, 1769, to 
the same gentleman, Pringle apolegizes to 
him for some extraordinary statements which 
Franklin bad made during their conversation 
in Goettingen in 1766, in regard to the enor 
mous size of the Patagouians, explaining that 
he had been misled by the reports of sailors. 
During this visit at Goettingen, Professor 
\chenwall held a conversation with Franklin 
on the condition of the American colonies He 
wrote out careful notes of this interview, and 
published them subsequently in the Hanno 
rersches Magazin in the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth, thirty-first, and thirty 
second issyes —the first bearing date of Febru 
ary 27, 1767, and the last April 20, 1767—-under 
the title of Some Remarks upon North Ame 
rica and the Colonies of Great Britain in that 
Continent, from a Personal Interview with Dr. 
Franklin.” He remarks in his closing note 
that he found Dr. Franklin very willing in- 
deed to answer all bis questions, and not only 
that. but to go much further and give bim all 






the information be could ip regard to matters 
in the New World. 


to the fact, in this foot-note, that when the 


He also calls attention 


British colonies felt themselves aggrieved by 
the Stamp Act, they showed almost exactly 
the same temper and mode of thought as the 
Coreyreans displayed towards their mother 
country, Corinth, on a somewhat similar occa 
sion See Thucydides i., 34, etc.) 

lhe report of this interview with Dr. Frank- 
iin was republished subsequently in various 
forms: In Koebler’s (J. T.) ‘Sammlung neuer 
Reisebeschreibungen aus fremden Sprachen,’ 
Goettingen and Gotha, 1767 69; also, a separate 
edition entitled ‘Herrn Hofrath Achenwalls 
in Gorttinven Anmerkungen tiber Nord Ame 
rika und iiber dasige grosbritannische Co- 
Jonien aus miindlichen Nachrichten des Herrn 
De, Franklin, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1769; 
also, at Helmstedt in 1777. The latter edition 
Was accompanied by an appendix consisting 
of a translation of Jobn Wesley's address to 
his brethren and countrymen in the Americau 
colonies. There seems to have been also a 
Datch translation of this interview published 
at Utreeht in 1778 

The book attracted considerable attention, 
to jud 

»far as Lam able to learn, no mention of it 1s 


ge from these frequent reprints: though, 
made by any of Franklin’s biographers or 
bibliographers, with one exception, and he evi- 
lently knew nothing beyond its bare title. Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford, in his Franklin Biblio- 
rrapby (a most valuable work, by the way), 
mentions it, but confuses it with a supposed 
translation of ‘The Examination in Parlia- 
nfent,’ published by Almon in London in 1766. 
He says in the Bibliography (page 153), under 
the title of ‘ Examination in Parliament,’ that 
this work was reprinted several times in Ger- 
man, and gives the three titles which are cited 
above. It is evident that Mr. Ford had never 
seen any one of these pamphlets, or he could 
not have fallen into such a serious mistake, 
Not oaly do the pamphlets above mentioned 
treat of an entirely different subject, but they 
had no relation whatever to the ‘ Examination 
in Parliament,’ por, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, is any mention made in any one 
of them of the fact that Dr. Franklin had been 
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examined before Parliament. The Frankfort 
and Leipzig edition of 1769 is inthe Philadel 
phia Library : the Koebler edition is reported 
by Sabin to bein the Harvard College Libra- 
ry, andthe Helimstedt edition, he states, is in 
the Massachusetts Historical 

Copies of the Koebler edition and of the Helm- 
stedt edition are to be found in the British 


society's Library. 


Museum, and the Leipzig edition of 1769 is also 
in the British Museum catalogue, but the at- 
tendants were unable to find it when I called 
for it. 

The copy in the Philadelphia Library con 


tains {4 pages, I2mo, and discusses various 


topies relating to the British Colonies. The 
style of Composition bears out the statement of 
the author, that it is essentially a series of 
auswers to questions which he propounded in 
regard to the Indians, to the products of the 
country, its agriculiure, manufactures and 


commerce, education, governinent, monetary 





aud tax systems, law of succession, system of 


land-holding, slavery, redetmptioners, religion, 
towns and cities, ete. The eccount of the pa 


per money issued in Pennsylvania would of 


it-elf be ample evidence that this pampblet 


f Franklin, as the ae- 


rested upon statements 
count is very similar to tuat which he gives 
in other places, 

Koehler, in his edition, evidently regards it 


as very necessary to correct some of Dr. 





Franklin's statements about the ¢ o 
the basis of Mever Roberts's acco i 
travels in America, and he adds a { 
foot-notes which are interesting, as ity 


inakes the attempt to discredit) FPraukliw 


testimony. He accuses Franklin of great care 
lessness in his statements to Prot. Achonwall, 
and unfairness towards other colonies than 
Pennsylvania. He states, for exaniple, that 
Franklin bad said that a colleze had been es 
tablished in Boston, whenevery one knew that 
it was at Cambridge, six miles from Boston 
Franklin spoke, moreover, of the educational 
institutions of Pennsylvanian as though they 
were the only ones in the colonies, where- 
as many other colonies had just as good, 
and probably better—notably, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey 
Franklin speaks of the colonists paying tribute 
to the Iroquois Indians in the shape of gifts, 
Koehler remarks that this is true probably 
only of the Pennsylvarnians—‘‘mostly Quakers, 
whom their religion makes cowards 

In speaking of the difficulties in Pennsylva 
nia bet ween the Government and the colonists, 
which Franklin had described in some detail, 
Koehler says: ‘The Pennsylvanians are a 
‘sort of little rebels 


criminal way the rights aud dignities of their 


who are violating ina 


indisputable superiors, as weil as the laws of 
nations; these people have become insolent 
through their too quickly acquired wealth, and 
deserve the severest punishment, because they 
give other subjects a bad example.” He is not 
even satisfied with Franklin's deserption of how 
bear-roast is prepared in Pennsylvania. For, 
although he cannot deny that Franklin’s de 
scription 1s true, still he says they do this much 
better in Poland, where they boil the claws in 
Burgundy, and thus make a most savery bio) 
sel. 


In this interview with Achenwall, Franklin 


claims the credit for the establishment of th 
college in Philadeiphia in 1744 the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania). He declared, aniong 


other things, that the stories of the wealth of 
Mexico and its civilization were all a myth 
“The Indians,” 


rians: how could thev build such citles as th 


he declared were barta 


Spaniards described 
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a letter which Feuillet addressed to Napoleon 


I, in January, 167 


“One word more, Sire. Let the Empéror 
allow me to confide to him an idea which op 


presses me, and which reflection fortifies every 
day. I think that the terrible instability of 
overnment in France is caused not alone by 


the political avitations of the country: I be 
lieve that the extreme centralization of the 
Parisian dictatorship has much to do with it 
It is difficult for the Emperor to Judge exactly 
the degree of mortal inertia into which the 
province has fallen. Asthe result of centraliza 
tion, the whole of France has become the ser- 
vile faubourg of Paris. The supremacy of 
Paris has no counterpoise, and, in every crisis 
in each sudden movement, the head threatens 
to give the impulse to the body. os 2a 
almost incredible fact, Sire, is the want of men 
inthe province. In a department like mine, 
which has 600,000 inhabitants [he wrote fron 
the Manche}, not one Deputy can be found. 
The provincial life is so reduced, so null, that 
it can neither forma intellects nor barden cha 
racters. The France of °80 was much more 
fruitful. 

‘* Must we believe, Sire, that centralization, 
excellent as a remedy and a means, is bad as 
a régime; that, in this sense, the Revolution 


went too far’ Is not the chief work of cen 
tralization, French unity, accomplished for 
ever? And, at any rate, is not the chance of 


civil wars preferable to the chance of a Com 
mune of Paris? Would it not be time to give 
to the province—that is to say, to France—un 
der new forms in harmony with the times, life, 
spring, independence, a distinct activity, the 
local animation which the former provincial 
institutions of the old régime spread over the 
whole surface of the empire ?’ 


The Emperor contented himself with thank- 
ing Feuillet for the expression of his ‘ ele- 
vated and patriotic views.”’ These spasmodic 
efforts towards decentralization will probably 
alwa¥s be vain; there are material facts which 
favor centralization, and which act every day 
with more power and more energy. The rail 
ways, the telegraphs, the telephones are pow 
erful agents of centralization; they make, in 
one sense, each country smaller; the business 
of every town, every village can easily be 
carried on in the capital. Paris acts like the 
brain which orders all the movements of the 
body. It is a curious fact, however, that, 
since administrative centralization has been 
made so easy and so complete, since there is 
so to speak, no provincial autonomy left, the 
history not only of the provinces but of the 
old cities and the ancient monuments of 
France is studied with a minuteness and a care 
which is quite extraordinary Any book, any 
pamphlet, any document relating to the old 
provincial life is sure to find a buyer. [Iam a 
constant reader of sale catalogues, and I am 
very much struck by the care which is now 
taken by booksellers to collect these pam- 
phlets and documents. The provincial archives 
are now kept as well as our great libraries, 
and I remember the time when they were 
shamefully neglected. 

There is one domain in which Napeleon met 
with a moral force stronger than hisown. He 
was at heart of the opinion of the kings and 
princes of the sixteenth century. He made the 
Concordat, and signed a treaty of allian 
with the Church; but be had no respect for 


religious liberty. A mere deist at heart, be 


l 
considered an established religion as a mere 
‘instrumentum regni.” He met with some 
opposition in his enfourage when he signed the 
Concordat 

Constant tells us in his Memoirs that on the 
day when the new law on public worship was 
signed, Joseph Bonaparte entered his room 


with the Consul Cambaceérés 


*** Well,’ said the First Consul to Camba 
cérés, ‘we are going to mass. What do peo- 
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ple think of it in Paris ‘Many people,’ said 
Cambacérés, ‘intend to go to the first repre 
sentation, and to hiss the play if they don't 
find it amusing.’ ‘If anybody dares to hiss, I 
will have bim thrown out by my consular 
guard.’ ‘But if the grenadiers hiss like the 
others ’’ ‘No fear of it. My old moustaches 
will go to Notre Dame as they did to the 
mosque in Cairo. They will look at me, and 
when they see their general behave gravely 
and deceutly, they will say, It is the order of 
the day.’ ‘I am afraid,’ said Joseph Bona 
parte, that the geverals will pot be so ¥ ield 
ing. I have just left Augereau inveighing 
avalnst what he calls your capucinades ? 
‘Bah! Augereau is a noisy fellow, and if he 
has some little imbecile of a cousin, he will put 
him in a seminary and ask me to make him an 
almoner.’ ” 


Bonaparte well knew that the immense ima- 
jority of the nation would see with satisfac- 
tion the reopening of the churches; but he in- 
tended to govern the clergy desp tically. All 
the bishops’ mandates were to be submitted to 
the approbation of his prefect, whether they 
were Catholics, Protestants, or Jews. The 
episcopate was reduced to a perfect slavery: 
the despotism of the Emperor and his agents 
was equalled ouly by the servility of some of 
the bishops. The curate became a minister of 
the imperial rule; he vas forced to preach for 
the conscription, to read the bulletins of the 
Grand Army. (These ceased to be read after 
LSO5 I have before my eyes a copy of the 
catechism which was used in the churches of 
the French Empire, with the approbation of 
Cardinal Caprara, the Papal legate. It was 
used from 1806 to ISI4. The seventh lesson 
made this commentary on the fourth com- 
mandment: 


‘What are the duties of Christians towards 
the princes who govern them, and what are par- 
ticularly our duties towards Napoleon 1, our 
Emperor? Christians owe to the princes who 
govern them, and particularly to Napoleon 
I., our Emperor, their ‘love, their respect, 
their obedience, their fidelity, military ser- 
vice... . To honor and serve our Emperor 
is to honor and to serve God.—What is to be 
thought of those who would not fulfil their du 
ties toward the Emperor? According to the 
Apostle Saint Paul, they would resist the order 
established by God himself and would deserve 
eternal damnation.” 


Though he bad been consecrated by the 
Pope, Napoleon was not long in treating him 
asa vassal. He took possession of his States, 
and imprisoned him in France, He took a very 
practical and realistic view of religion. One 
of his courtiers, Cardinal Maury, once said to 
Pasquier: Vell, the Emperor has satistied 
the two great ueeds of his capital: with a 
good Pp lice and a good clergy he is sure to 
keep it quiet. An archbishop is a prefect of 
Pp lice.” 

he subject treated by M. de Broc was al- 
most exhausted by Taine. M. de Broce has not 
the sledge-hammet style of Taine; he is more 
superficial. I expected to find in his book 
What is not found in Taine, a lively descrip- 
tion of the imperial society. The contact of 
the old aristocracy, after the emigration, with 
the new military aristocracy of Napoleon’s 
creation was a tine subject for the political 
piullosopber; but M. de Broe has not analyzed 
ina Wide and philosophicalspirit the immense 
social transformation which took place at the 
beginning of this century. He has contented 
himself with putting side by side a number of 
anecdotes aud extracts from memoirs. The 
impression left by his volume is wanting in 
clearness and in sharpness. 
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Correspondence. 


THE INCOME TAX.—TWO METHODS OF 
LEGISLATION. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Sik: Comparisons may be odious, but they 
are not always without instruction. 

(1.) The existing method. Any one of 356 
members of Congress introduces a bill for an in- 
come tax; it is referred to a standing commit- 
tee of seventeen members made up by the 
Speaker of the House, the selection being based 
possibly upoa some financial reputation of the 
individuals, but mainly upon party and poli 
tical considerations, chief among which is the 
degree of their influence in procuring bis elec- 
tion to his oftice. No member of the commit- 
tee has even the pretence of representing the 
Treasury, or the nation, or the public interest, 
or has any responsibility for or need= to have 
any knowledge of the administrative effect of 
any laws which may be passed. Every member 
represents 1-356th part of the whole country, 
and is amenable in the first place te the pres- 
sure of his own constituents, but ia a much 
greater degree to the necessity of Conciliating 
the other 239-356ths of the House, the: seives 
under hydraulic pressure from t: 





r te and 





et 
party interest in the lobby. ‘The bolt es re- 
ported, therefore, is not constructed with an 
eye to the revenue of the Treasury or its ef ct 
upon the business of the country, or the possi 
bility of its being put in operation, but solely 
as to whether it can be passed. The idea of its 
being subjected to anything like the te-t of 
effective debate is too absurd to be worth a 
moment's attention. The bill has passed both 
houses, after such tinkering as can be imagin- 
ed, and is signed by the President, who cannot 
veto it without incurring the reproach of up- 
setting the financial system established by the 
deliberate judgment of Congress. The whole 
country is in an uproar in trying to understand 
the provisions of the act, the modes of making 
returns, the possibility and even the constitu- 
tionality of collection. Certain persons com- 
bine to bring the question before the Supreme 
Court, and, pending the decision, the whole 
subject stands in abeyance beyoud the period 
fixed by law for the cotttion. Suddenly the 
Court decides by splitting the act in two in 
the middie, declaring that one-half the sources 
aimed at caunot constitutionally be touched, 
leaving the other halt to be applied with an 
amount ot uncertainty, jealousy, and exas- 
peration far outweighipg ip their disastrous 
eiTect upon the public mind any possible bene- 
fitto the revenue. Such, up to this date, is the 
net outcome of the profound wisdom of our 
present methods cf legislation. 

(2.) A possible method. Congress may be 
supposed to have passed a resolution that an 
income tax is expedient, and called upon the 
Government to submit a biil for that purpose. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in conference 
with the President and the other members of 
the Cabinet, has undertaken the task, They 
know well that their proposals will be subject- 
ed to the fiercest criticisin, and that to have 
any chance of success their bill must be wonk- 
able in its details, and bear uninistakable evi- 
dence of having been prepared solely with a 
view to the protection of the Treasury with 
the least possible disturbance of or injustice 
to private interests. Questions of constitu- 
tionality would be provided for in advance by 
submitting points for the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. The bill, thus carefully pre- 
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Vin person, With au oral ex} 


sition of its details Debate tl 
Members of the Government party will a t 
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which would be too dangerous 
Cabinet representatives of the wl 
Everything that could be said for and agai 
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legislation 

Besides the direct etfect of this st 
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prospect of the future weila 
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will decide for himself. 


THE ILLINOIS FACTORY LAW 
To THE Eprror or Thik NATION 
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sonof the tax on property for the support of 
the schools 

The demand for fair elections, which forms 
such a leading subject of discussion in the 
present agitation, was anticipated by the in 
troduction last winter by the writer in the 
legislature of an election bill embodying the 
\ustralian ballot system, and which was ad- 
vocated by the leading papers of the State, but 
which, in view of the fact that the Constitu 
tional Convention would deal with the suf 
frage, was continued to the next session. 
Under the operation of this bill, all citizens 
who were qualified would have equal showing 
and protection in casting their ballots. 

In conclusion, let me say that the communi 
cation from Hartsville to Col. Dargan, to 
Which you refer, is but the silly ebullition of 
sone erank oor fanatic—a communication 
which is censured by the people of the commu 
nity and by the press, and which deserves no 
notice, Col, Dargan is himself fully aware 
that this is the case, and that though his views 
are very different from those of most of bis 
white fellow citizens, he is always accorded a 
respectful hearipg, and can, with perfect im 
punity, express his opinions as he chooses at 
apy time and at any place in this State 

RICHARD I, MANNING. 


WEDGEFIELD, SUMTER Co., S.C., Aprils, 1sue 


|We have nothing but sympathy for the 
people of South Carolina in the dilemma 
which slavery has imposed upon them; 
at the same time we welcome any evidence 
that the white conscience revolts against 
the practices by which the revolution of 
1877 has been secured to this day. That 
this conscience is to be found in the Till 
man faction we cannot believe without 
forfeiting our sense of humor; and the 
fact that the ‘* Conservatives”? have join 
ed hands with that faction in agreeing to 
disfranchise no white man except for 
crime, proves that the ‘* color line ’’ serves 
to still all dissension among the whites, as 
the appeal to the war spirit and memories 
served for more than a generation to sup 
press all reformatory movements in the 
Republican party. Our correspondent 
does not disguise the nature of the prob 
lem which the Conference undertook to 
solve, namely, to reconcile ‘* demands for 
fair elections and justice to all’? with ine 
quality of disfranchisement: the whites 
must always be counted in, the blacks 
always be counted out in suflicient num- 
bers to insure ‘‘ white supremacy.”’ It 
would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to 
frame a device for this juggling from 
which honorable men would not recoil. 

We cannot agree with our correspondent 
in looking upon the anonymous Harts- 
ville menace of Col. Dargan as that of a 
crank or fanatic—at least if by that desig- 
nation the fellow is to be sharply set off 
from the community in which he lives. 
Some ‘ Regulators’? of Camden, S. C., 
recently ordered a Northern merehant, 
Mr. Richard Hallowell of Boston, out of 
town because he freely visited or convers- 
ed with the colored people there, while 
sojourning for his health. For this ** un- 
pleasantness”’ the leading citizens ex- 
pressed their regret to Mr. Hallowell in a 
published letter, not, however, without 
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insinuating that he had no right to asso- 
ciate with any but his own color; but we 
have not heard that they called a town 
meeting to denounce the cowardly Regu 
lators, or offered a reward for their dis 
covery by the police. It used to be said 
that in Connecticut they always kept one 
member of every pious family unconvert 
ed to do their wicked work for them ; 
and, with all respect to our correspond 
ent, we believe that his ‘cranks’? and 
‘*fanatics’’ are a necessary part of any 
scheme likely to be adopted for maintain- 
ing the rule of the minority in South Caro- 
lina.--Ep. Navion.} 


HILUS WICKED PARTNERS 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Undoubtedly, as stated in your last 
number, Senator Hill is ‘tresponsible more 
than any other man for the failure of the 
court to overthrow the income tax, root and 
branch”; but are not Senators Hoar and Lodge 
of this State entitled to share the responsibility 
and the condemnation for the assistance they 
rendered to Mr. Hill J. 


Boston, April 13, 1805 


TAXATION OF STUDENTS IN GER 
MANY. 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your issue of February 2s) (p. 167) 
speaks of the extortionate income and corm 
munal taxes which foreign students must pay 
at Leipzig and other North German universi 
ties. Asfar as Leipzig is corcerned there is 
evidently some mistake. At the oftice for both 
state and city taxes, they assure me that a 
foreign student whose income is from foreigu 
sources is not taxed; and the practice seems 
to bear their statement out. [ have inquired 
of several foreign students resident bere from 
one to four terms, and from none have taxes 
of any kind been required. But foreign resi- 
dents who are not students must pay taxes, | 
have heard, even on an income from property 
Respectfully, 

G. M. STRATTON 


not in Germany 


Leipzig, April 4, ISv5 


GRAMMAR-DICTIONARIES 
To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: In reply to Mr. Gardner M. Jones's in 
quiry in the Nafion for April 4 about gram 
mar dictionaries, | may be pardoned for call 
ing attention to the following among the 
“ Commoner dictionaries” that contain pretty 
good synopses of grammar: Millhouse’s * New 
Pronouncing and Explanatory English-Italian 
and Italian-English Dictionary (Tribner): 
Velazquez’s ‘Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Spanish and English Languages’ (Tribner) 
otherwise not to be recommended, Busta 
mente (Christern) being the best; and Helims’s 
‘Neues vollstindiges Schwedisch-Deutsecl und 
Deutsch - Schwedisches Worterbuch,  nebst 
einem kurzen Abrisse der Formenlehre beider 
Sprachen’ (Leipzig: Otto Holtze, 1887). This 
last is, of course, not so well known in this 
country, but in Germany I believe it is the 
standard, and would serve as a good model for 
makers of French and German dictionaries for 
English students. It contains just what Mr. 
Jones suggests, although not in quite so con- 
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densed a form. The Formen/ehre occupies 20 
pages. — Yours truly, 
Wa. M. STEVENSON, Librarian, 
Carnegie Free Library, Allegheny, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY, Pa., April @, 1895 


Notes. 


Ir a sufficient number of subscribers at $1.50 
can be secured, the Virginia Historical Society 
is prepared to publish entire in one volume the 
Minutes of the Virginia Company of London 
(1619 1624), heretofore published only in ab 
stracts. The Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society is Mr. Philip A. Bruee, No 707 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond. 

Additioual announcements by Macmillan & 
Co, are a uniform edition of the late Sir John 
Seeley’s works, ‘Ecce Homo,’ ‘ Natural Reli 
gion,’ ‘The Expansion of England,’ and + Lec 
tures and Essays’; anew edition of Prof. Gold 
win Smith's ‘Oxford and her Colleges,’ photo 
graphically illustrated; a new edition of Zang 
will’s ‘Children of the Ghetto’; ‘ Fishes, Liv- 
ing and Fossil,’ an introductory study, by 
Bashford Dean; * Agriculture, Practical and 
Scientific, by Prof. James Muir of Yorkshire 
College, Leeds; ‘Municipal Home Rule,’ by 
Prof. Frank J. Goodnow of ¢ ‘olumpbia College; 
‘Essays in Taxation,’ by Prof. E. R. A. Selig 
man of Columbia; ‘Social Theology,’ by Presi 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin; and a story, *An Ex 
periment in Altruism.’ 

We defer till the completion of the work a 
more extended notice of the new and revised 
edition of Mr. Henry E. Watts’s translation of 
Don Quixote, of which the first volume has 
just appeared (London; Adam & Charles 
Black; New York: Macmillan). 
work will contain five volumes, of which four 


The entire 


will be devoted to the translation aud notes, 
apd the fifth will be a new and enlarged Bio 
graphy of Cervantes, with a Bibliography of 
his works. The rate of issue is to be a volume 
a month 

The second edition of H. D. Minot’s * Land 
birds and Game-birds of New England,’ edited 
by William Brewster, is a handsome volume 
from the Riverside Press of Cambridge. This 
work originally appeared in 1876, and we have 
nothing to add to our extended notice of it in 
that sear, except praise for the manner in 
which Mr. Brewster has handled his youthful 
author. Mr. Minot is the youngest ornitholo 
gist whose writings have acquired repute. He 
was born in 1859, and at his death by a rail- 
road accident in 1890 was the youngest rail 
road president in the United States. 9 Mr. 
Brewster has shown great tact and discretion 
in dealing with the author's peculiarities. — It 
was no easy task to give this book the neces 
sary critical annotation, with due regard to 
those idiosyncrasies which constitute its chief 
claim to perpetuity. Minot’s work has cer 
tainly taken a new lease of life at Mr. Brew- 
ster’s hands, and, twenty years hence, may be 
found to have achieved a permanent place in 
the literature of the subject 

‘The Book of the Rese,’ by Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar (Macmillan), is nota poem ora romance, 
as one might perhaps imagine from the title, 
but is a treatise on the cultivation of roses, 
written confessedly *‘ for enthusiasts, for those 
who make a regular hobby of their roses, and 
think of them as fondly and almost as fully in 
January as in June.” Some two hundred 
pages are given to the metbods of cultivation, 
including the minutest instructions for prepar- 
ing the ** blooms” for competitive exhibition, 
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complete in fifty royal quarto volumes. As the 
highest praise which can be given to the typo 
graphical part of this magnificent work, Dr. 
Mill says that it ‘‘may take its place beside the 
best memoirs of the United States Geological 
Survey, and fear nothing from the comparison.” 
The first two volumes give a narrative of the 


cruise; the two following are devoted to phy- 


ics and chemistry, another to the deep-sea 


deposits, two to botany, forty to z dlogy, and 
two to asummary of the whole work of theex 
pedition, There isa general index, and one of 
about 16,000 names of species. 

The Psychological Review (Macmillan) has 
issued its first Psychological Index, ‘‘a biblio- 
graphy of the literature of psychology and 
cognate subjects for 1804," compiled by How 
ard C. Warren of Princeton and Livingston 
Farrand of Columbia. I[t fills seventy-two 
pages, and is followed by an index of authors, 

Among the new periodical ventures of the 
year are the University Graduates’ Magazine 
(132 Nassau Street, New York), of which the 
character is hardly developed beyond a month 
ly bid for the attention of each college which 
is described (as, Princeton in the March num- 
ber): andthe Brochure Series of Architectu 
ral Illustration 


which is, as to its plates, 


Boston: Bates & Guild), 
‘to be entire ly devot 


f foreign 


ed to the photographic illustration « 
WY 1 


architecture.” Italy monopolizes Nos. 1 and 


2 (January, February). Each of these thin is 
sues sells at five cents each, and the yearly 
subscription is fifty cents. The size is octavo, 

It seems odd to find asympathetic article on 
Brook Farm in the Catholic World (for April), 
but Father Hecker’s connection with the ex 
periment would supply any missing link. 


af 


‘Brook Farm Today” is Mr. MeGinley’s 
theme, and he has to tell pictorially and other- 
wise of the Martin Luther Home for Orphans 
and its cemetery, ‘‘Gethsemane”’; but also he 
traces up some of the old haunts that Time and 
Nature have gently spared as they have the 
Maryaret Fuller cottage 

With the April number the Virginia Maya- 
ine of History and Biography closes its 
second volume, in which the table of contents 
shows a large measure of attention to have 
been bestowed on seventeenth century history 
and records, as in the valuable abstracts of 
Virginia land patents, the causes of discontent 


in Virginia in connection with Bacon's rebel 


lion, the instructions to Governors Yardley 
and Berkeley, the letters of Willia 





n Fitzhugh, 





wills, ete., ete. The most important genea 
logical contribution is that concerning the 
Flournoy family of Virginia, Middle Tennes 
In the pre 
ber, one notes with curiosity two instances ad- 
duced by Mr. E. W. James of a court’s grant 
ing petitions for the education of free negro 


see, and West Kentucky. 


apprentices in the mechanic arts in 1719 and 
1727. In the latter, it was *‘ ordered that Da 


vid James a free negro be bound to Mr. James 
Isdel who is to teach him to read ye bible dis 
tinctly also ye Trade of a gun Smith.’ This 
has a Cromwellian sound. The friends of this 
magazine (and it deservedly has mauy) can 
but wish it an improved proof-reading; the re 
curring errata are excessive In a quarterly 
publication. 

Mr. Foster's Monthly Bulletin of the Provi 
dence Public Library for April pays homage 
to the momentary Napoleon cult in a refer- 
ence-list of Works and reviews which will give 


gi 
serious occupation to any student. The same 
number is noticeable for its catalogue of the 


contents of a musical alcove in the library, 


) 


containing 2222 volumes, equiva it to a collee- 


tion of the chief works of the best authors, say 
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in English hterature, and embracing ‘ cha- 
racteristic and representative works of the 
great masters in music for the last two cen- 
turies.’ 

We can heartily commend the ‘Public Li 
brary Handbook’ issued by the Public Library 
of Denver, composed of twenty-six chapters 
dealing with such practical topics as starting 
and advertising a library, selecting and buy- 
ing books, cataloguing, duties of assistants, 
classification, binding, taking account of stock, 
etc. These instructions are from several hands 
and are signed, and while they exemplify the 
practice of the Denver institution, they havea 
general applicability. The book is prettily 
printed, has diagrammatic illustrations, and of 
course an index, 

The distribution of artesian wells on out 
coastal plain, from New Jersey to Virginia, is 
illustrated by N. H. Darton in a recent number 
of the Transactions of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers, and in so definite a manner that 
the number of such wells must largely increase 
in the future. The region is underlain by a 
series of great sheets of unconsolidated de 
posits, mainly sands and clays, lying uncon- 
formably on an east-sloping floor of harder 
rocks. A map shows the location of the vari- 
ous deep wells, and numerous sections exhibit 
their relation to the water-bearing strata that 
they pierce. It is curious to note that several 
wells in Maryland east of the Chesapeake Bay, 
as at Claiborne, Easton, and Cambridge, de- 
rive their water-supply from rainfall west of 
the bay, which passes beneath the salt water 
of the bay before rising in the wells. Similar- 
ly, numerous wells that supply the summer 





settlements on the sand-bars of the Jersey 
coast, receive their supply from inland rainfall 
that passes down through gravel beds deep 
beneath the salt-water lagoons behind the 
sand-bars, before it is again brought to the 
surtace, 

An important official report has lately been 
issued, entitled ‘ Agriculture by Irrigation in 
the Western Part of the United States at the 
Kleventh Census,’ prepared by F. H. New 
ell, special agent. It is well illustrated with 
maps of the whole area, of States separately, 
and of special districts, as well as by numerous 
views and diagrams, making the most satisfac- 
tory general account of the development of 
this important art in our arid regions that has 
yet appeared in this country. It is gratifying 
to add that its tone is throughout much more 
scientific than that of a number of other official 
reports on this subject which might be cited. 
The general map of irrigated districts shows 
the largest areas in northern and southern 
Colorado, northern Utah, scattered over Mon 
tana, and grouped along the base of the Sierra 
Nevada in the valley of California. In both 
CoJorado and California, about a million acres 
of land are thus rendered cultivable; yet this 
is only a little over 1 per cent. of the area 
of each of these great States. Arizona and 
New Mexico irrigate less than a hundred thou 
sand acres, or about 1-10 of 1 per cent. of their 


whole surface. 


Mr. Henry Bradley's second fascicule of 
volume iv. of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
Macmillan) made its quarterly appearance 
promptly on April 1. It reaches from Fanged 
to Fee, and contains an unusual proportion 
of words having an ancient pedigree, with a 
scarcely visible minimum of modern scientific 
terms. The latter circumstance marks the non- 
success as yet of the phonetic revolution, for if 
the scientific ph’s were bodily transferred to 
the letter F, then a goodly array of scientific 
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formations from the Greek would take their 
place here beside Farad, faradaic, farada- 
ism, faradization, etc. On the other hand, 
we meet with fare, the now obsolete term for 
‘strait’ (in ‘‘ Fare of Messina”), which might 
suggest ‘thoroughfare,’ whereas the derivation 
is from the Greek pharos, meaning first a light- 
house in the strait, then the promontory thus 
guarded, and finally the water passage. The 
alternative spelling pare illuminates the 
whole matter, but the phonetic reformers 
would imterdict it, and would thus add an- 
other source of confusion to the eight shades of 
meaning of fare, ‘a going’ (including ‘ passage 
money,’ ‘passenger,’ and ‘food’*), to say no- 
thing of the obsolete substantives fare, ‘a 
litter of pigs,’ and fare, ‘a game at dice.’ 
Their choler must rise when they read Mr. 
Bradley’s note under fantastic: “The form 
phantastic is no longer generally current, 
but bas been casually used by a few writers of 
the nineteenth century to suggest associations 
connected with the Greek etymology.” And 
again, under fantasy: 

‘** The shortened form fancy, which apparent- 
ly originated in the fifteenth century, bad in 
the time of Shakspere [so Mr. Bradley spells 
the name, we remark in passing] become more 
or less differentiated in sense. After the re- 
vival of Greek learning, the longer form was 
often spelt phantasy, and its meaning was in- 
fluenced by the Greek etymon. In modern 
use, fantasy and phantasy, in spite of their 
identity in sound and in ultimate etymology, 
tend to be apprehended as separate words, the 
predominant sense of the former being ‘caprice, 
whim, fanciful invention,’ while that of the 
latter is ‘imagination, visionary notion.’” 
Strange perversity of the human mind, which 
seeks variety in language instead of sim- 
plicity and uniformity, and, having secur- 
ed it, uses a discriminating orthography for 
quick apprehension by the eye! In like manner 
we write, ‘‘the Powers of Europe,” ‘* the State 
of New York,” using a capital initial for the 
sake of the reader and not the listener. 


—Inclose connection with the foregoing is the 
statement that ‘in standard English the form 


farther is usually preferred where the word is 


intended to be the comparative of far, while 


further is used where the notion of far is alto- 


gether absent; there is a large intermediate 
class of instances in which the choice between 
the two forms is arbitrary.” The require- 
ments of poetic euphony will tend to keep this 
and all similar choices open. Here is an inte- 
resting remark under futher: 

‘The modern English -ther for O, E. 
-der, -dor in father aud mother isotten wrong- 
ly said to be due to the analogy of brother or 
to Scandinavian influence; it is really the re- 
sult of a phonetic law common to the great 
majority of English dialects; other examples 
in standard English are gather, wither, to- 
gether, weather, At present nearly all dialects 
pronounce father and mother... as in 
standard English; in various parts of the 
north of England and the north Lowlands (d), 
alveolar or dental, is sometimes heard.” 

The contest between usage and dictionary 
comes to light under feasib/e, third meaning, 
‘likely, probable’ (of a proposition, theory, 
story, etc 
mologically,” comments the editor, ‘and 
(probably for that reason) recognized by no 
dictionary, though supported by considerable 
literary authority ”—Hobbes, Lyell, Living- 
stone, and others. 


‘*Hardly a justifiable sense, ety- 


Amateurs of the fashiona- 
ble game of golf who are ata less whether to 
sound the 7 or not, may learn here that the 
etymological restoration of / to faute (fault), 
after it had been taken over from the French, 
had become standard in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; ‘but in Pope and Swift it [fault] rimes 
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{so Mr. Bradley spells this w 1] with th it 

u rought, and Johnson (1755) savs that in « 
versation the / is generally suppressed s it | 
is in many dialects to-day. We had ex 

some notice of the vulgar rol i l 
February, with a suppression of t firs 

but there is none. Finally, the phrases \ 
ing white feather, in the sense of ward 

ice,’ are explained as ‘**in allusion to the fa 
that a white feather in a game-bird’s tail is a | 
mark of inferior breeding.” W annot con 
trovert this, but we are remince ft | | 


“flag” in a rabbit’s and a buck’s tail, and 
wonder if the cowardice 
retreat (“tur 


Hing tails 


—Mr. A. J. Butler, the wel nown tral 
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histor nreality of Beatrice was Filelf 

e fifteenth century. As for Pietro di Dant. 
wl Is true that t " 
( nent printed | tains 
l mention [ the atri 
t eXists another grou} f manuscripts 
wl l nglish Ashburnham Codex S41 is 
the best-KUNOWND representative mMtaining ay 
parently a later and fuller form of the ¢ 

‘nt, in which it is distinctly said of her that 
she was “‘nata de domo quorundam civi 
forentinorum, qui dicuntur Portinari, de qua 


Dantes auctor is fuit et amator in vita 


proet 


te domine et in elus laudem multas fe 
ienhas Bartoli, eager in defence of s 
nterpretation of Beatrice as the eu g-V 
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brought out in strong 


ture, the whole x relief 
against the discriminating good sense of his 
doubting yet hopeful wife, is 
Phe book is 


rthodox 


admirably por- 
trayed, in many respects notable 


Eschewing the Castilian literary 
models, adopting rather the speech of the caf 
end the streets, without butfoonery or pessim 
istn, it applies the cold, keen lance of practical 
common sense to a people who would be the 
better for 
then, 


colors every sally, seems to say, 


a little of such blood letting, and 
with a touch of human sympathy that 
‘But, after 
good fellow, and 


all, brother, you're a pretty 


I have faith in you for the future.” 


The proper pronunciation of sy and sf in 
German has long been a puzzle to many teach 
ers of that language, who are unable to decide 
whether they shall adhere to the Hanoverian 
practice of pronouncing words like sprechen 
and stehen as they are spelled, ol adopt the 


more general usage and pronounce them as 


though they were written schprechen and 


sehtehen, Ina lecture recently delivered be 
fore the Berlin Deutscher Sprachverein, Dr. 
Grabow of Bromberg showed that the soft or 
coalescent sound represented by sch in Ger- 
man and sh in English was unknown to Old 
High German, and first appears in the transi- 
tion to Middle High ‘German wherever s is fol- 
find in O. H. 
(i. the words skif, skaf, skaz, miskan, skriban, 


lowed by hard cork. Thus we 
which in M, H. G. are written and pronounced 
schif, This 


change did not extend at first to s/, sm, sn, sie 


schaz, schaf, mischen, schriben. 


ete., Which remained the same in O. H. G. and 
M, BH: Gr, ae, 


stperen, 


for example, in slagen, smizen, 


sniden, swimmen, swiogen. Very 
soon, however, these digraphs began to be 
pronounced as though they were written sch], 
ete., but it was not until the formation of New 
High German that the orthography conformed 
to the orthoepy, and the words were spelled 
schneiden, 
schwirgen At a still later 


period sp and sf obeyed the same law of de- 


schlagen, schmeissen, schmieren, 


schwimmen, 


velopment and underwent a similar orthoepic 
transformation, but without producing a cor- 
responding change in the orthography of the 
words beginning with these letters, so that to- 
day more than six-sevenths of the German 
people pronounce sprechen, spielen, stehen, 


stechen, ete., as though they were written 


schprechen, ete. The same tendency is also 
perceptible in the early evolution of the Eng- 
lish language. Ass before e or kin O. H. i. 


became sch in M. H. G , so. se 
became sh in 


in Anglo-Saxon 
English: seedtap, shoot; seu- 


fan, shove; scyttan, shut; scip, ship; serud, 


shroud; sceo, shoe; seep, sheep. The move 


mhent, however, seems to have stopped here 
and did not extend to s/, Sm, Si, Sp, SE, St, and 
su, the few words in which st is pronounced 
us though it were written shu (sure, sugar, 
sumach, French 
The attempt made by Sheridan and 
others to 


censure, sensual) being of 
origin 
sound to su in suicide 
.ete., failed to 


receive the sanction of the best ortho pists or 


vive t 3 
shovicide), supreme (shoopreme 
of general usage. Indeed, the ex ension of the 
sch sound to these digraphs In German may 
be regarded as a mark of literary degeneracy, 


since it 


Was contemporary with the decline 


of courtly epie poetry and the minne song 
Which followed the fall of the Hohenstaufen. 
The change took place after poesy, which had 
been attuned to the barps of knightly min 
strels, had passed into the hands of ‘* rude me- 


chanicals.” 
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ASSYRIAN DICTIONARIES 


Von Dr. Fried- 
rich Delitzsch, ord. Professor an der Univer- 


issyrisches Handworterbuch. 


Hinrichs 


ISM, 


sitiit zu Breslau. 
Ierster Teil TSH, 


Leipzig: J. C. 
Zwelter Teil. 


1 Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Lan- 
quayge, By W. Muss Arnolt. Berlin: Reu- 
ther & Reichard; New York: B. Wester 
mann & Co. Parts land IL, 185. 


SCHOLARs have been long waiting for Professor 
Delitzsch’s Assyrian Dictionary. Since Norris, 
that excellent and modest English scholar, pub- 
lished his three volumes (1808-72), there has 
been nothing to represent the growing Assy 
rian vocabulary, except special glossaries, 
treatises, and the individual 


word-collections of separate students. 


etymological 
Even 
Norris’s Dictionary treated only the nouns. 
third 


(1885) 


Delitzsch did, indeed, append to the 
edition of his ‘ Assyrische Lesestiicke’ 
a ‘ Kleines Assyrisches Worterbuch,’ so called, 
but this 
himself bas told us, was by its nature an 1n- 


was made up from memory, as he 


complete and provisional affair, and containe:d 
no references. It had not even a specific rela 
tion to the Chrestomatby with which it was 
bound up. Delitzsch has had, however, great 
advantages for the production of a relatively 
complete and useful Lexicon of the Assyrian 
language, in prelimivary training and in long 
familiarity with the materials, and he has no 
doubt felt, as others have, that he owed such 
a work to his fellow-workers and to the new 
generations of students, as well as to his own 
position, This debt he began to discharge in 
ISS? by the publication of his *‘ Assyrisches 
Worterbueb,’ of which three parts have ap- 
peared. But it grew evident that this work 

The 
time was not ripe for amonumental thesaurus. 
What 
was needed was a book of moderate compass 


was undertaken on too elaborate a scale. 
Assyrian studies were in astate of flux. 


and cost, as comprehensive as the present state 
of our admits, 
enough to justify the definitions given, with 
thoroughly sifted etymological statements, and 


knowledge with citations 


with a careful discrimination between what is 
known and what is conjectured. An unpre- 
tentious and promising ‘Assyrian Glossary’ 
was projected at Johns Hopkins University, 
some seven or eight years ago, but the plan fell 
through at that time. The ‘Concise Diction- 
ary’ of Dr. Muss-Arnolt of the University of 
Chicago 


may be regarded as its continua- 


tion. There is certainly, at the present mo- 
ment, a clear field for a practical Assyrian 
Dictionary, and two books are appearing to 
occupy it. 
Delitzsch is the 
‘Handworterbuch.’ 


first claimant, with his 
The tirst two parts lie be- 
fore us. The remainder was promised before 
the end of the year IS94. It is to be hoped that 
the year 1895 will see it. In externa]s the book 
The size is convenient, the type clear, 
the impression of the page clean and attrac 
tive. 


ey 
is good, 


The matter is abundant, but compact. 
Citations are sufficient in number and from a 
The articles are not 
unduly long, and reference to them will be 


wide range of literature. 


easy. 
and arrangement of the 
great and deserves cordial recognition. 
proper pames are included, but not compounds, 
which is a sensible course. 


The labor involved in such digestion 
materials is very 
Some 


The thick type of 
the initial words catches the eye readily. Why 
it is of different sizes, and why Hebrew letters 
are prefixed in the case of some stems and not 
of others, are questions that will puzzle begin- 


ners and even some advanced students. The 
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ction which the 
bring will probably clear these matters up. 


concluding part is to 


Passing to the contents, we desire at once to 
say that they testify to large familiarity with 
the text, to knowledge grammatical as well as 
lexical, to earnestness, to great industry, to 
very considerable insight and power of combi- 


nation. The work is, of course, not final, but 


this is due in large part to the situation, As- 
syriological science is moving so swiftly that 
an attempt to fix any aspect of it can have 
only temporary success. This must be con- 
stantly remembered in order to just criticism 
And bere space admits of reference to very 
few details. 

The words are disposed under their respec- 
tive stems. This seems on the whole wise. The 
derivatives are needed to present fairly the use 
of any given stem, and the student learns more 
readily the common noun-formations. It may 
be objected that not all the stems are known, 
and indeed the same objection has been often, 
and even recently, made to a similar disposi 
tion in a Hebrew dictionary, where the mar 
vin of uncertainty is much narrower. But this 
objection is of little consequence in view of the 
decided advantages on the other side. The 
certainty that particulars will be modified with 
advancing knowledge is not a sutticient reason 
for refusing to exhibit most practically and 
usefully what is believed to be known at 
present. 

There is almost no information as to the ety- 
mology of thestem-words themselves. Fulness 
here was out of the question; it would have 
contlicted with the indispensable conditions of 


size and price. But we could have wished for 
enough to sbow the verbal relations between 
the languages of the Shemitic family. Few 
things are more attractive to the Shemitic stu- 
dent or more illumining, in his early stages, 
than a judicious presentation of equivalents in 
the cognate languages, with their divergent 
shades of meaning. Even brief hints do good 
out of all proportion to the space occupied hy 
them. By this silence we Jose also much evidence 
as to the contributions of Assyriology to the 
interpretation of Hebrew and other Shemitic 
words. In have, 
further, the 


tween the Shemitic 


Assyrian lexicography we 

whole range of connection be 
and the pre-Shemitie on 
Babylonian soil. We cannot help regarding it 
as one of the defects in Delitzsch’s equipment 
for the work of a lexicographer that he yield 
ed some time ago to the the ory thata pre She- 
mitic language does not exist in the cuneiform 
writing. This theory raises far graver difficul- 
ties than the ones it tries to meet, and is re 
garded by the soberest judges as untenable, 
This being so, it isa pity that ina dictionary 
which students are to handle there should be no 
suggestion of the intricate and fascinating re 
lation between the Assvrian and the Akkado 
Sumerian vocabulary. It is, however, to the 
credit of his good judgment that Delitzsch bas 
refrained from any argumentation in favor of 
the non- Akkadian theory, andevenany further 
obvious commitment toit. Moreover, the lack 
of etymological statements is atoned for in 
part by the full exhibition of linguistic facts 
in important cases, with occasional suggestions 
of comparison as to particular points of usage, 
Such words as aldhku, ‘go,’ bélu, *take pos- 
session of,’ bani, * build, ganidru, 


daldlu, 
An examination of 


‘complete,’ 
‘be huimnble,’ afford illustrations. 

the word. meanings, in 
connection with Delitzsch’s earlier work, re- 
veals a certain changeableness of view which 
we fear will not tend to increase the general 
contidence of sceptical scholars in the scientific 


basis of Assyrit logy. lake for example vainneu, 


rhe 


er AS 


ap nwt 


hvac eaearree 
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word-pictures are indifferent and the pencil- 
pictures often not much better. Here and 
there Walter Crane gives us « true, facile 
touch of his pen, but, as is so often the case 


} 


with the work of Engl 


} 


ish illustrators, his ce 
signs are stiff and coldly rendered, ‘lhe book 
is part guide-book and part personal narrative, 
ueceptable to the few who have 
travelled th bywnys f Bohemia as refresh- 


loubt if it will stimu- 


ing the memory, but we ¢ 
late trave] in the direction of that very interest- 
ing country. ‘The descriptions of scenery are 
very defective, and centre mainly about the 


giant sandstone crags of the north and the 





piney forests ww; of the charming mountain 
recesses Of the BOhmerwald and the Riesen- 
gebirge we have practically nothing, nor, in- 
deed, does it appear from the narrative that 
the writer had much acquaintance with those 
tracts. ‘Lhe people are not treated much bet 

although Mr. Baker 
warms very noticeably when extolling their 


ter than the landscape, 


many virtues and graces. ‘The following de- 
scription of the peasantry of Haida may be 
taken as a sumple of the author’s style: 


‘on the left hand are the women, a blaze of 
color, for every woman wears a head-dress of 
brilliant bues; every shade and every combi- 
nation of color is there—red, blue, brown, 
yellow, black, sky-blue, crimson, green, gray, 
violet, ultramarine, orange. . . . On _ the 
men’s side all is dark, gray, and sombre, for 
they wear here modern costume sans bright 
hues’? (p. 23 


A modification of this description, applying 
to the inhabitants of Pilsen, is found on p, 
100: ‘‘Around a pile of eggs and butter and 
fowls were grouped women in mauve, red, 
light pink, blue 
yellow, a black-gray alternating on one dress 


chocolate, dark brown, olive, 


with yellow and red, very light blue, pink, 


purple, and primrose yellow.’’ It could hard- 
ly be expected otherwise, after such a kaleido- 
scopic description, than that the author should 
state (p. 83) that the Bohemian ‘‘dress refutes 
the statement that picturesque and represen- 
tative costume is not now to be met with in 
Europe’! 

Mr. Baker, like Mr. Vickers, lacks the quality 
of acquaintance with his country,and shows a 
marked unfamiliarity with certain well-known 
names in history. ‘lhus, adapting his histo 
ry manifestly from the German Palacky, we 
find on p. 77 the statement that the ‘‘earliest 
known inhabitants of Bohemia were the Bojen, 
» « « then came the Markomannen,’’ ete. 
This may in part be a slip, for further on we 
do tind Boii, but Markomannen reeurs. A 
eareless adaptation of the German is also 
found on p. 178, where the Councii-house of 


Eger is identified with the ‘‘ Burgermeister’s 
House’’ of Schiller. 


nation of the book, and the only touch of sei- 


A most singular termi- 


ence in it, is the enumeration of ten species 
of plants from the Rip Mountain, which 
‘*will prove to the English botanist that he 
may tind in Bohemia plants he might seek for 
in vain in our own country, and thus add an 
additional pleasure to his travels. 


The Silva of North Anerica. By Charles 8S. 

Sargent. Vol. VII. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & CC ISM), 

THE present volame begins the second half of 

this invaluable work. As had been expected, 


it opens with the red bay, and includes our na- 


tive species of elm, mulberry, walnut, and 
hickory, besides other more or less related 
trees. Of the laurel family we have tive native 
trees, the red bay and the swar ip bay of the 
Southern States (species of Persea), the Flori 
dian Ocotea Catesbyana, the sassafras, and the 
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| Califorsian laurel (Umbellularia Californica) | 


Of these spicy trees the sassafras grows to the 
largest size, being sometimes eighty to ninety 
feet high, and with a trunk nearly six feet in 
diameter, though it is probable that these di- 
mensions are rarely attained. The pleasantly 
aromatic roots were formerly considered an 
excellent remedy for rheumatism and other 
diseases, and were gathered and exported in 
great quantities by the early American colo 
nists. Faith in the remedial power of the plant 
has now pretty much disappeared; but the 
roots are still used as flavoring for beer and 
confectionery, andthe young foliage is gather- 
ed and dried in the Southern States as a chief 
ingredient in the mucilaginous soup known as 
gumbo, Linnzeus named this tree Laurus 
Sassafras, Nees ab Esenbeck separated it from 
Laurus, and called it Sassafras officinale, un- 
der which name it has usually been known 
since 1830. The modern American craze for 
‘reformed nomenclature” has substituted the 
amphisbena-like binomial of ‘* Sassafras Sas- 
The Californian laurel is a stately 
evergreen, scarcely smaller than the sassafras, 


safras,.”” 


Its dark and polished foliage is persistent for 
several years, and it is a favorite ornament 
of parks in California. The berries are ra 
ther rounder than an olive, and dark purple 
when ripe. The wood is strong and durable, 
of a rich brownish color, and is much used for 
ornamental wainscoting and for cabinet-work 

The order Euphorbiacew, besides its many 
herbaceous species, is represented in southern 
Florida by four small trees, one of which is the 
manchineel (Hippomane Mancinella), with its 
pretty but noxious apples. The whole tree is 
so poisonous that the stories told of it remind 
one of the legends connected with the upas 
tree of Java. Our elms are happily permitted 
to rest in peace under their well-known names, 
Chief among them, of course, is the white elim 
(Uimus Americana), the glory of New Eng- 
Jand’s meadows and roadsides. Our four other 
elms are less noticeable, though all are occa- 
sionally fine trees. The winged bark of the 
wahoo (U'lmus alata) and of the cork-elm (U. 
racemosa) is much like that of the sweetgum 
(Liquidambar), and is sometimes imitated in 
the cedar-elm of Texas (U. crassifolia), The 
fifth elm is the well-known slippery elm (UU. 
fulva), which has such fragrant and mucilagi- 
nous inner bark that the author does not re- 
commend it for planting in public places, as it 
must sooner or later become the prey of boys. 
Related to the elms are the planera or water 
elm (Planera aquatica) of the Southern States, 
and the two species of backberry (Ce/tis occi- 
dentalis and C. Mississippiensis). The hack- 
berries have much the look of elms; but the 
leaves are narrower, and the fruit is a small 
round inedible berry. 

In the order Moracew we have two native 
mulberries—the common red mulberry (Morus 
rubra}, and a Mexican species which finds its 
northern limit in Texas. Then there are two 
kinds of fig-tree in Florida (Ficus aurea and F. 
populnea), and in the Southwest the handsome 
Osage orange, the bois dare of the French 
colonists and voyageurs. This tree, with its 
handsome foliage and its great orange-like but 
woody and terebinthine fruits, is exceedingly 
ornamental, and as it is perfectly hardy even 
in southern New England, it well deserves 
wider cultivation than it has yet received. The 
wood is hard, yellowish, slow to decay, and 
possesses very great elasticity, whence it has 
been the favorite material for bows among the 
Western Indians. For many years it has been 
known to botanists under the name of Mue/u- 





ra aurantiaca, a name given by Nuttall in 1818; 
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but it now seems that Rafinesque was a year 
earlier in calling it Jorylon pomiferum, which 
it is claimed was a misprint for Toxylon pomi- 
ferum, the name here adopted. Tory/on is 
said to be the Greek equivalentof the old name 
bois Care, but by strict etymological rules the 
word ought to have had one more syllable, and 
have been written Tororylon, Perhaps it is 
well in this case to let etymology yield to 
euphony 

Of plane-trees or planes (Plaftanvs), com- 
monly known as buttonball and buttonwood, 
we have three species, the widespread P. occi- 
Jentalis, ranging from New England to Texas, 
one of our very largest trees, sometimes reach- 
ing the height of 170 feet, and with a trunk 
ten feet in diameter, and two Western kinds 
P. racemosa of California, searcely smaller 
than the Atlantic species, and P. Wrightii of 
New Mexico and Arizona. The name syca- 
more is so thoroughly appropriated to these 
trees in the United States that it cannot be 
displaced; but it shouid be remembered that 
in England the name is given to a broad- 
leaved maple (Acer Ps¢ udoplatanus), while 
the ovxduopos of the ancieuts was a species of 
fig-tree (Fieus Sucomerus), a common shade- 
tree in Egypt. The latter was also sometimes 
called cuxducwos, though this name belonged 
more especially to the mulberry. 

Corkwood (Leitneria Floridana) is a small 
swamp-grown tree of Florida and Missouri, 
having somewhat the appearance of a willow, 
but with pointed drupes nearly an inch long 
for fruit It seems to stand alone by itself as 
the sole representative of a natural order, and 
by common cousent jis placed between the 
planes and the walmuts. The wood is the light- 
est we have, being only about one-fifth the 
weight of water, and is used for floats by the 
fishermen of Missouri 

The last order of trees taken up in this 
volume is the walnut family (/ug/andacem), of 
which we have two genera, walnut and bicko- 
ry. Besides some obscurer distinctions, the 
principal difference between the two is that 
the husk or involucre of the walnuts is inde- 
hiseent. and so breaks up irregul arly or not at 
all, while in the bickories the husk readily 
cleaves into its four valves. In Dr. Isaac Tay- 
lor’s book, ‘ The Origin of the Aryans,’ is given 
asummary of Geiver’s argument that the use 

1 


by the Greeks of the word ¢yyds, the linguistic 





equivalent of t Peutonie beech, for an edible 
oak, the beech not growing in trreece south of 
Dodona, is some evidenee that those who thus 
apphed to one tree the name of another must 
have migrated from the land of beeches in the 
northwest rather than from Asia, and so the 
yellow-haired princes of the Homeric poems 
were really of Teutonic origin, Similarly the 


early settlers of New Eugland knew the walnut 


of Europe very well, and, not finding it on our 
Atlantic coasts, gave its name to the Virgmian 
* pawcohiccora,” now altered in our common 
speech to ‘ hickory.” Our true walnuts are 
the butternut (Juglans cinerea), the black- 


walnut (/, nigra), the Texan and Arizonian 





J. rupestris, and the J. Californica of the 
coast region of the State for which it is named, 
The black-walnut is one of our most valuable 
timber-trees, its wood having long been most 
hig hly valued for decorative work of all kinds, 
So great has been the demand for it that the 
supply is now nearly exhausted, and tine trees 
of native growth are searcely to be found any- 
where All our walnuts bear edible fruit, but 
all have the shell so very hard and thick that 


the nuts are pot esten to any verv great ex- 
tent The European J. regia is beginning to 
be cultivated in America, and there is no rea 
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many and France inad ypting modern methods 

intaking nothing for granted on the autho- 
rity of a predecessor, and in exhausting all 
sources of positive information, edited and in 
edited—in having no preconceived theories to 
support, and in presenting all the facts from 
Which the reader can draw his own conelu 
sions Mr. Swift bas delved into the Spanish 
lives, from Barcelona to Simancas. He has 

llected all attainable facts illustrating the 
subject and the epoch of bis book, and he pre 
sents them in orderly sequence without intrud 
} 


ing upon the reader his own opinions, theories, 


or conjectures, and without indulging in the 


rn 


rhetorical declamation and commonplace mo 


raliziog with which half-instructed writers 
are apt to cover their deficiencies 

This reticence is all the more creditable he- 
cause the subject of the volume is one pecu 
liarly provocative of romantic amplification 
In the whole era of the Spanish Rec onquest no 
figure stands out so prominently and so allut 
ingly as that of Jayme el Conquistador, Born 
in 12OS, his father, Pedro LL, handed him over 
in 1211, virtually as a hostage, to De Montfort, 
the leader of the crusaders against the Albi 
reonse Pwo vears later, in 1215, Pedro fell at 
Muret, warring with De Montfort, and it was 
not without difficulty that in 1214 the child 
was extracted from the hands of his father’s 
enemy \ long and troublous minority fol 
lowed, during which, more than once, it 
seemed as though the royal power would dis 
appear, The bardening experience was not 
lo-t on the young king, who in 1229 turned the 
energies of his rebellious subjects to the con 
quest of the Balearic Isles, followed in 1285 by 
thatof Valencia, and in i266 by that of Murcia. 
Yet to the end of his long reign his strength 
was wasted in almost perpetual struggles 
with his great vobles, who scarce recogaized 
him as more than a nominal feudal superior, 
and the result of his experieace is Condensed in 
the six counsels of perfection which he gave to 
his son-in-law, Alfonso the Wise of Castile 
“(1) Always to keep his word when once piven; 
) always to consider well before signing a 
grant; (3) to keep the people in his love; (4 
inany case to conciliate the Church and cities, 
with whose aid he could crush the nobles if 
necessary , (5) not to infringe the grants made 
to the settlers in Murcia, and to people it wih 
a hundred men of importance, giving them 


large allotinents, and letting out the rest of 


the lands to artisans: (6) not to punish any 
one in secret” (op 120 

If Jayme failedbin his efforts to extend. bi 
dominions over the south of France, it was be 
cause he undertook the itapossibl The house 


of Barcelona and the house of Teutouse bad 
long struggled for supremacy there, where the 
possessions of both were eueruiou- It Pedro 
Il.. in 1218, took up the sword to defend Ray 
mond of Toulouse against the Church and its 


erusaders, If Was) because he hoped to win 


wv himself the heritage as-atled by the men ot 
the North. His death on the disastrous tield 


of Muret, followed by the long minority of 


Javine, rendered idle any attempt to follow 


the ancestral pohey Phe Albigensian 
rusados, ending in the Preaty of Paris in 1220 

Lia \ me oVirtinally in the hands of the 
I ay wit t ho neither the poi 
Vnor the arn dayn uld) hope to pa 
vail Phe utmost that h ild do was to pre 


serve the possessions of bis ancestors, and these 
were eventually lost through the destructive 
partition which separated tue kingdom of Mal- 
lorea from that of Aragon and Catalonia. Yet 
thomeh davin ‘A unable ta ae npit-h bats 


desigus either on France ot nthe kingdoms of 
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Navarre, he has passed into history as the na- 
tional hero—the ideal of an adventurous knight 
anda wise king. So great was the reverence 
felt for his memory that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury his canonization was earnestly demanded 
of the Holy See, in spite of the notorious licen 
tiousness of his life. 

Mr. Swift has condensed into less than a 
hundred and fifty pages the account of Jayme’s 
feign of sixty three years, crowded though it 
was with events. This be follows with a series 
of most instructive chapters on the govern- 
mental and social organization of the kingdom 

or rather aggregate of states which formed 
the kingdom -—on legislation, revenues, and 
commerce, on the Churcb, the Jews, and the 
Saracens, and on literature, science, and art. 
These chapters are well worth perusal by all 
students of the medivval period, for they give 
us a reasonably complete view of the struc- 
ture of a state which, botb in its resem- 
blances to other feudal monarchies and in 
its peculiar idiosynerasies, affords an instruc- 
tive object of study. While within his own 
field Mr. Swift is mnanifestly a safe and aceu 
rate guide, there is elsewhere an occasional 
lapse which serves as a warning how minute 
must be the vigilance in seeking illustrations 


from foreign sources, Thus in comparing the 


monarchy of Aragon with those of Castile and 
France, he says (p. 14%, on the authority 
of the Siele Partidas, that ‘‘In Castile the 
Prince was regarded as God’s viear on earth,” 
and he quotes Henri Martin to the effect that 
“In France the King’s pleasure was law ; all 
jurisdiction emanated fram him, and all could 
be cited to his court.” Now the Purtidas rep 
resented only the conception of Alfonso the 
Wise of what the law ought to be; they were 
not contirmed until after nearly a hundred 
years by the Cortes of 1348, and how little 
their doctrines of the royal supremacy were 
subsequently admitted is seen in the Seguro de 
Tordesitlas under Juan IT. in 1439, and in the 
Deposition of Avila under Enrique TV. in 
1465. The foundations of absolute monarchy 
in Spain were not laid until the reign of Fer 
dinand and Isabella was well advanced. So 
in France, under Louis IX, the royal power 
and jurisdiction were still exceedingly limited 
The Ordonnance of 1260 ventured to remove 
the judicial duel only in the royal domains 
and did not affect the baronial courts; nor 
did the feudatories lose the right of haute et 
basse justice—a right at no time enjoyed by 
the ricoshombres of Aragon—until long after 
Philippe le Bel had sneceeded, with the aid of 
his civil lawyers, in greatly extending the 
roval jurisdiction. 

Tritling errors in obiter dicta such as these, 
however, do not affect the value of Mr. Swift's 
labors. ‘The present volume, we bel eve, is his 
first effort in historical composition, and it 
holds forth the promise of abundant harve-ts 
hereafter if, as we hope, he shall continue te 
direct his energies to fields which English 
scholars have thus far been content to abandon 


to their Continental brethren 


The Peoples and Politics ofthe Kare East, By 


Henry Norman, Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


Piiek author of the *ieal Japan’ bas in this 
work set forth the results of his travels and 
observations in that part of his Far East in 
which Great Britain, France, Russia, Spain, 
and Portugal are most interested. He ignores 
utterly one of the fairest and most valuable 
portions ruled by the Netherlands Yet as this 
hes outside of the track of the many storms 
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which he predicts, the loss to the reader is 
very slight. 

Despite its great attractiveness, this ency- 
clopwedic volume reminds us of the work of 
the late Edward A. Freeman, for it has very 
much the same limitations. Apart from the 
elements of personal adventure and narrative 
of travel, it is almost wholly political. It 
is true that the author, in his title, links 
the term ‘‘peoples” with ‘‘polities ”; and 
undoubtedly his discussions of race-charac- 
teristics, and the emphasis he lays upon 
what he calls even the “sacred” element 
of race, are marked and ample. Yet to our 
mind it shows a radically false conception of 
life and of the philosophy of degradation or 
progression that a book treating of ‘* peoples” 
should studiously ignore those things which 
move men most profouudly—religion, etbies, 
and social principles. To one who wants to 
know about trade, geographical strategy, the 
bearing of statistics, the ambitions of natious, 
the exigencies of politics, this book is of prime 
value. It is wonderfully like an announce 
ment of weather o>servations and probabil 
ties. It seems to combine the detailed forecast 
of a single day, based on actual observation 
and scientific data, with the general programme 
of the weather as elaborated by a generalizer 
from prolonged] records. 

Mr. Norman's book is ou a much 





scale than Mr. Curzon’s receut work, 
lems of the Far East.’ and there is delightful 
and refreshiag contrast betweea the two. Mr 
Curzon represents the traditions of Tory Eng 
land, and his suggestions and prophecies hover 
onthe verge of Jingoism. Furthermore, his bril- 
liant work is already, in all probability, anti 
quated, because the Corea which he described 
and partly imagined exists no more, while it is 
evident that there is to be a China, hereafter, 
very different from that pictured in the old 
books. Mr. Norman takes what we imagine to 
be the Liberal or more rational view of British 
foreign politics, for he actually believes that 
it is possible for England and Russia to be 
friends. From first to last he has exposed the 
inherent weakness of China, even to demon 
strating that there is uo such thing as China in 
the sense of a political entity. He exults with 
delight in the fact that the Japanese war has 
lone what nothing else has been able to do 

made known the truth about this colossal 
sham. His admiration for Japan borders 
almost onthe sentimental. He thinks Portugal 
and Spain have practically dropped out. of 
Eastern politics Portugal will disappear, 
leaving scarcely so much as a stain of tradi 
tion; while as for Spain—well, Japan can 
wipe her off the map of eastern Asia any 
mornipg. In addition to Japan's clopgation 
of her chain of empire so as to include For 
mosa, she is pretty sure some day to have 
the Philippine Islands. Mr. Norman thinks 
that he knows well what the terms of the 
peace settlement between Japan and China 
will be. He regards it as certain that Russia 
will have her railway terminus at that Corean 
port aud bay which the Russians will call no 
thing else than = Lazareff "At present Rus 
via is quiet though all ready, expecting to be on 
hand when the China Japanese war is ended 


and peace-terms declared; yet Russia can 


afford to wait even longer until her railway 


approaches completion, As for France, she 
will always be England's enemy in the East 
China is a morass of abomination that needs to 
be, in the interests of humanity and civiliza- 
tion, partitioned, drained, filled up, and its 
mnalaria destroyed by plantiaog abundantly the 
eucalyptus trees of British soldiers, forts, and 
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Mr. 


course in 


Norman justifies Japan 
for 


Japan, besides bringing the peninsular state 


custom-houses. 
in her Corea, he shows that 
into the circle of civilized nations, is the crea 
tor of her trade and incipient industries. In 
his criticisms of Japan he shows knowledge and 
sympathy, while exposing her dangers as a 
He holds that be- 
youd doubt Japan’s greatest difficulties will be 


foreign friend sees them. 


when the war jis over. It is easy for a hornet 
to sting the body of an enemy bigger than it 
self, but to 
danger to its own life 
the hornet and for Japan. 

The five chapters devoted to Siam give what 
the best dis 
tual situation to-day. The criticism of the ac- 


extract its sting ain without 





that is the problem for 


we believe to be ussion of the ac 
tion of France is searching and the indictment 
that Mr. 
Norman has in the least exaggerated the facts. 
It is very doubtful whether the Frénch people 
will ever succeed in colonization, for thus far 
Asia the 
French people more taxation and little else 


is tremendous, but we cannot see 


French colonies in have meant to 
In his chapters on Malaya our author throws 
such light as is now .possible upon the mysteri 
ous Malay race, and feels sure that the penin 
sula named after it is ultimately to belong to 
England, 
in ** An Eastern Horoscope,” calling attention 


In conclusion, he sums up his work 


to the fact that ‘‘ powerful and jealous nations 
He sees the 
most hopeful portent in the declaration of a 
Minister that 
small England, of a shrunk England, of a de 
graded England, of a neutral England, of a 


are plotting for our inheritance.’ 


Liberal Prime ‘the party of a 


submissive England, has died.” 

It is but sheer justice to call attention to the 
excellent book-making and editing, and to the 
four maps and the three score illustrations, the 
latter excellently selected and reproduced from 
original photographs. The literary arrange 
ment and proportion and the well-made index 
commend this book, which is of the first order 
of literary merit; and this we say, even though 
our copy has missing some illustrations and a 


duplicate of several others 


Studies tn Modern 

By W. H. Hadow. 
WHEN the first 
studies appeared, 


Vusic. Second Series 
Macmillan. Pp 

Mr 
three vy 


series of Hadow’s musical 
about 
commended for his 
These 


may also be affirmed of his new volume, wh 


author was universally 


fairness and catholic taste qualities 
i 


treats of Chopin, Dvorak, and Brahms, t} 
first l 
mann, and Wagner. 


devoted to Berlioz, S 
As that volume 
troduced by an essay on Musical Criticism, s 


having been 


this one begins witb a 1 


Outlines of Musical Form 


mg disquisiti 


This essay is read 


able, although it is not remarkably luminous 


or suggestive, and contains some questionab! 


doctrines. But it would be well if tl il 
number of literary men who seem to imag 
Ruskin, that 


art, read and pondered the following passa 


with music is 


‘It will thus be seen that the manne 
which we are impressed by n : I 
ly complex. First, there is the sensuous 
peal, the different characteristics 
and tone, of rich harmony and fu : 
tion, of all those devices wl i sua 
described in metaphors of taste i 
second, and inclusive of tt "st, is 


tional appeal, the exhilaration of ray 

ment, the gravity of stately chords at 
diatonic melody, the restlessness 

rhythm and frequent modulation, t shades 
of surprise which follow upon a sudd y 


or an unexpected crisis; third, and i . 
of the ther two, Is fi Inte tua i 





The 


the exhibition of balance and symmetry in the 
management of these several effects, the deti- 
niteness of plan and design, the vitality and 
proportion of organic growth.” 


Nation. 


make 


the most 


Of the three biographic papers which 
up the bulk of Mr. Hadow’s 
welcome and valuable is that on Dr 
kK the 
an’s birthplace 


bo rk, 
Dvorak 
the 


able to des« ribe 


rhe author tor trouble to visit Bohe 


In so as to be 


the surroundings of his early life at first hand; 
and he studied 
such of his 
cannot be heard on the stage to-day. M1 


in the libraries the scores of 


works—especially the operas—as 
Ha 
dow makes the if the meagre incidents of 


Tost 
Or. Dvorak’s life, from the time when he earned 
$7.50 a month by playing with a small band in 
Na 


York at a salary 


inns, to his engagement as direct 
tional Conservatory in New 
of $15,000 a year. Here are a few of 
ments: ‘* Dvorak is the one 
a compuser who adopts the ch 
aunit, who regards all notes as equally relat 
ed.” ‘* His operas are for the most part essen 
tially undramatic, and if they hold the : 
will survive as displays of pure melody He 
the 


pays tribute to Bobemian’s 


or f 


rare mastery 


skill in orchestration, un 


the 
would 


writer he: 


chamber music expressed ot 


lified h 


probably be m 


rd Dvorak’s last works, composed it 


America. The distinct influence of ** Parsifa 


inthe *\New World” Symphony also shows 
that Mr. Hadow is utterly wrong in saving 
102) that “his Wagner-worship was but a 
sudden episode, of which little or: 


effect remains in the record of the later works 
We can state on 


Dvorak worships Wagner as 


the very best ¢ 


ever did, notwithstanding all efforts of bis 
friends Hanslick and Brahms to intl 
in an opposite direction 
With the estimate of Brahms expressed by 
Mr. Hadow we must dit! ibs telv. H 
where expressly says s t ates 
pretty plainly that | msiders Brahms, next 
to Bach and Beethoven, the greatest of a 
nposers I s ts s a 4 a 
who is such an 1 Ww y Chop 
that ‘even his m iv is never s , \ 
itt *highes aN that aws v 
ty appears $s S and a i 
1lm 1 piace ar - % few x ites s 
s t ‘ ] | AuSW t ‘ x 
aord i s sow Ng M 
Ha «to what i _— és 
sas 1. dans st a “ ( 
r 4 british star t tt. s 
nant i has | with k 
Ness apa ‘ Lara s 
artis ter a and w ive nev meme 
very s ea ‘ = nara 
ters i n a > al s hast 
{ at al S at ‘ 
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‘ a ips t ex 
a ary ra s i i 
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stvle. Consequently be clas 
of the tive greatest sers. Lis 
stein, and all other writers f 
adopted his idicn ven Wa Was 
ed by him, and Brahms a t 
When Mr. Hadow says that ‘ 
born to restore tl sical tra 
music,” he sbows ayain tha is 
ed the spirit of 1 al history, w 
re vr Isat storing 
evolutionary advan ‘ 
Hadow's weaknes at 
the sonata as the 
instead of seeing that " 
‘classical wi 5 wer at 
artificial garb of tl ‘ " 
As Dr. Hubert Part aus ark 
mirable book rt \ {M 
aspect of pianofor ‘ 
indicat hat . i 
iav for writing s ifas " 4 
{ instrumental 
! t with tf th 
ed then Ifa 
ip for s ita 
{ t fa that a 
R ha 
t ‘ n ‘ 
ifs at is 
th . . " 
wl ur 
b i sa 
“Tt iv 
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+ 1 ) 
knowit ¥ much they are admired and how 
i they 1: but the ery existence of 
11 txin Si ‘ proves the un 
t \ ature f human testimonials. In 
! i { t yerapl hould be 
vritten of th played great parts 
r pe rmed acts of publie Hn portance and 
| nare not likely to be ignorant of their 
ichievements, or of the appreciation 
| they deserve but are we to be de 
| ed of information concerning our contem- 
porary it may be asked, merely because they 
ire fortunate as to be alive It is a suffi- 
cient reply to this question to ask if there 
t lightest danger that a contem- 
porary will be permitted to enjoy privacy 
ifter he has attained distinction rhe editors 


of 
What w 


tl 


1° | 


eriodical press will attend to that. 


e are troubled with is a dearth of 


n, rather than a dearth of informa 


ut those who pass for reat Hence 





we ard if as more judicious, as it Is cer 
{ ly more ») postpone writing 
men ves u mopleted. Man, 
things can then be said that could not so well 
be said before; some things omitted with ad 
rata that itmight before have seemed im 
| tant to proclaim 
It must be conceded that there are peculiar 
excuses In Mr. Gladstone’s case—extenuating 
eireu n in addition to the unforeseen 
pr ’ il n of his day As Svdney Smith 
said of Ma Siddons that she was too great to 
be made love to, as a whole, by any singl 
hi in being » it may be urged, Mr. Glad 
ne must be surveyed and characterized in 
parate epochs, in distinet aspects, and in 
Various personalities. We were formerly told 
by physiologists that the matter of which the 
human body is composed is entirely changed 


rf 


a number of d 


reversed mete 


Ixty veurs of | 


urse of seven years, and in the cor 


uiblic life it may well be that 


Terent statesmen, by a kind of 


mpsychosis, have put on a meta 








physical unity under the common name of 
CGiadstone, Such a plea may be entered in be 
half of Mr. Robbins, wi ntents himself with 
tracing Mr. Gladstone’s career down to 1S41; 
uit ugh, In spite of his title, a quarter of his 
pace is given up to his hero's early private life 
ind family history. Certainly the plea bas 
mit upparent justification during this 
i (vladstone’s statesmmanship Was mani 
fested only by bis persistent det e of slavery 
i the Britist Honies (his father eventually 
received ovel 1,000 a nipensation for the 
emancipation of his stay by his Opposition 
to the removal of the disabilities of the Jews 
and the Catholi ind by t nis adv 
cn f the doctrine that iti icred duty 
Crovernment to 1 1 re reiig is 
views into the mine bjects We can 
net say that Mr. Robbins bas made an inte 
resting book, but | las evidently taken great 
pains to make it accurate, and thorougbgoing 
hero-worshippers will doubth enjoy what t 
t s seem trifling acd tedious details 
Mr. Lucey is well known as the author of 
clever books about the English Partlia 
t. and he Knack Of a practise 1 
\ n this un Life He ives us 
the Hon f ¢ mons view of Mr. Gladstone 
wat or penetrati ind superticial 
| in eXpel ed jockey holding forth upon 
tt il 1 1 eX] l fa famous ra 
horse, Mr. | v can describe, in pieturesquely 
br int t\ } " lL moods. the 
forte it it 1an lo 
ry the tru t subject raises 
the w 5: a \ t | ne ih its 
Way ! ! | ‘ Perhaps 1 





‘The 


is more appropriate that these personal remi- 


N ation. 


niscences should be made sure of while they are 


should 
y had never 


fresh, and we have been very sorry if 
Mr. Lue 


and opportunities ; 


made use of his powers 
uuld he outlive Mr, 


Gladstone he will be tempted to write again 


but sb 


and he will yield to the temptation. Neverthe 
less, We must praise his well-proportioned sketch 


of Mr. Gladstone’s public career, and those 
who are in haste to acquaint themselves with 
it will find Mr 


when the 


Lucy a capital guide. But 


inevitable hour shall have come, 


“monuments and eulogy” will appear which 


will supersede these premature efforts. 


iflas of Classical lifiquities 


Edited for 
(. F, Anderson. 


By Th. 
English use by W. 
With a preface by Perey 


Schreiber. 


Gardner. Macmillan. 1895. 


Ir seems scarcely possible,” wrote an old 
tome the other day, * that 


this Forum can be the thing which we used to 


schoolfellow from 
read about at wishing with all our hearts 
had And 
enough the was, for we knew 
1; of the place 
itself, its looks, its uses, and its associations, we 

the tot- 
tering relics of a time when the written word, 


that the Romans never built 1t.” 


natural Wish 


forum only asa noun to be pars 





heard next to nothing. But we are 


bare of any outward illustration, was all that 


schoolboys could get. Siaee our day the 


Whole system: has been changed, and now it 
is held, and rightly, that a knowledge of the 


ancients, as real living men, is, in itself, and 


aside from the light thus thrown upon the 


literature, one of the most important items in 


Classical study. There is no better way to 


arouse a boy’s interest in this study than by 


teaching him something of the every-day life 


of the Greeks and Romans—about their houses, 


temples, markets, and theatres, and what they 
saw anddid in them, about their customs, dress, 
religion, sports, art, and their business on sea 


and land. There have always been books 


ponderous tomes and close printed most of 
them) on classical antiquities; but it is only 


recently, since the 


employment of various 


processes” by which illustrations can be re- 
produced with exactness and yet without great 
cost, that it 


pl tures of 


has been possible to show a b V 
the very things about which you 


Wish him to learn. Once arouse his curiosi 


ty by the eye, and you are on the straight 


oad to work upon his brain. To take the sim 
marvelled at 


flesh 


instance: how we 


ple st possible 


the extraordinary choice of zolden 


scrapers ” for prizes in the athletic sports of 


What 
The clearest 


the * Anabasis.’ under the sun was a 


flesh-scraper answer is to 


actual existing striqil 
opposite page the 
nof the thing 

stating also the place where the sf? 


tion was found, 


show a picture of an 


printing on the briefest 


possible descripti and its use, 


igil in ques- 
and where it is to be seen to 
athlete 


day; then show a vase painting of an 


using one, add a similar description, and the 
hing is done for ever 

Chis simple method of teaching is the method 
t Prot. Schreiber. 


The hundred plates, 


Anderson in his edition of 


containing ten times as 


many pictures on all sorts of topics, are re 
printed as they stood in the German work 

cond editi In the original the descrip- 
tions of t pictures appeared in a separate 


volume—an inconvenience Which is avoided by 


the English reviser. We say “reviser’’ pur- 


posely; for the descriptions are almost entire- 


2 nent in clear 


iV rewritten, with great linprove 


ness and arrangement, while in many cases the 


interpretation of Prof. Anderson differs from 
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cy 
on 
cnt 


that of the German. His work is done in a 


thoroughly scholarly fashion. He gives refer 
ences to the books from which his pictures are 
selected, and when the original is to be found 
in a museum, the catalogue number is usually 
added. He sets forth both sides of disputed 
well he 


questions, and it is remarkable how 


does this in a few words. He is careful to 
inention restorations Whenever they have been 
* of Ber- 


lip, however, though he notes the often ignor- 


made, On the famous ‘* Praying Boy 


ed fact that the arms are restored, he seems to 
be unacquainted with Voulliéme’s dissertation 
Which goes far to show that an error was made 
in the position of the hands, In the pictures of 
theatrical costume the omission to comment on 


the gwuariov is unfortunate; so, too, is the neg- 


lect of the Romans in the plate on marriage, 


where a picture of the dexrtrarum junctio 


would have been easy to find. But this is a criti- 
cism on Schreiber bimself. It is hard to see 
why the Aderno vase-painting should be called 
“* Lady 


Going Out,” and perhaps after all we have here 


a ‘‘Lady Visiting” rather than a 


a bridal scene, It is far from certain that itis 
a necklace which the young manis brandishing 
in the well known Naples relief of ascene from 
The 
that this isan indoorscene, is, to say 
that 
Prof. Anderson calls the au/aea is really the 


comedy; be may, indeed, be a lorarius. 
idea, too 
the least, unique; and it may be what 
siparium, The Pompeian fresco of Medea with 
her children and the pedagogue cannot possi- 
Ved. 
is not until much later in this 


bly be an exact representation of Eur. 
1002 17.; for it 


play that Medea should be seen with the sword 


drawn, It must be either a fancy painting 


or a scene from some lost tragedy, perhaps a 
Roman one. 

We have mentioned a few points wherein we 
disagree with Prof. Anderson, and now offe1 
him our hearty congratulations on a work well 
done. The book will be as weleome and as use 
ful as his edition of Engelmann’s Atlas to Ho- 
mer. 
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MRS. DELAND'S 


GREAT MARRIAGE NOVEL, 


Philip and His Wife. 


l6mo. $1.25. 


‘*In her last book, ‘Philip and His Wife, Mrs 
Deland presents a delicate and difticult problem 
with admirable skill and feeling.’’—London Star, 


“In fact, the book is enthralling in parts, and cle 
ver always.”*—-London Sun. 


goth Thousand. 
MRS. BURNHAM'S 
Sweet Clover. 


A Romance of the White City. I6mo. $1.25, 


“Tf the reader should not care for the two deli 
cate love stories that drift through the volume, no 
one who went to Chicago should miss the exquisite 
descriptions of the Court of Honor, the mighty illu 
minations, or the perishing glory of the burning 
Peristyle.""--Mrs, C H. Daui, in Springfield Repub 
lican, 


3a FEaition. 
MRS. PRINCE'S 
The Story of Christine 
Rochefort. 


limo, $1.25. 


“Mrs. Prince, granddaughter of Rufus Choate, 
has written a novel particularly stron 
knit style °—Chieago Times-Herald, 


y in its well 


** This is an unusual story to be the first attempt 
of a young writer... .) Throughout it exhibits 
asweetness and elevation of tone which is in charm 
ing contrast to the generality of modern novels. — Its 
theme is unusual, and the grace and delicacy with 
Which it is worked out are more unusual still 
The Literary World. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


rt East 17th Street, New Yor 
WARNE'’S LIBRARY 


e 
Natural History. 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 

Price 50 Cents. 
Professor Lydekker’s 
“ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY ” 
is written in a popular and engaging style 
for old and young, for home reading or 
the reference library. Superb colored 
plates and hundreds of choice engrav- 
ings. The latest discoveries, facts and 

anecdotes. 


*.* On receipt 50 cents we will forward No.1 
anda profusely iilustre ited prospectus, free, by mail. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, New York. 


April 18, 1895] The Nation. Vil 


Notable Books on 
Economics and Sociology. 


‘The International Cyclopzdia 


Answers more questions of interest to Americans than any othet 


Edited by Prof. RICHARD T. ELY. 
The Independent Treasury System of 


the United States. 
By Prof. Davip KinLey. 12a, $150 | TE 
vy Pr . N sei ADOPTED 
The Repudiation of State Debts in the | 
he Se 
By Pi Ww. A a BOARDS OF 
Socialism and Social Reform. =| : 
By Prof. Ricuarp T. ELY Fifth Thor i EDLCATION 
sand l22mo, =] , ~ 
American Charities. 3 
By Prof Amos G. WARNER moo, S175 : 
oe 1 NEW YOR 


Hull House Chicago; Maps and Papers. 
By Res nts « | Hiouse Settlement 
SV, SLU) With Maps mounted Or ¢ th 


Punishment and Reformation. 





\ work dealing wit rime, prisons, and re- 

f rmatories, By ay P.O WINES 120, 

Pi: ER PCM, PEON Seay. 48 Why preferred to others? Because: It is complete. It is Late. 

: REY" S VS. | It is not technical. It is not expensive. We will give more reasons 
The ine Movement in America. why it is the best if you will give us your address. 

Ritth Th vd Imo, S150 


Sold on Easy P 


Problems of mnie. ay un if s - 
Fifth Thousand.) lure, $1.5 DODD. MEAD & COMPANY, yew YORK: Sth Ave. cot Dist St 


Taxation in American Cities. 


rth Thousand) t2m0, $1. HIGH-GRADE TEN’T-BOOKS. 


Social pennies of Christianity. 


Eighth Thousand 120, 9%) cents 
" MAGILL’S RE ADING FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Pe y 
MAGILL’: S MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS 
re Vol. t. FRANCISOQUE SARCEY. Vol. 2. WADAME DeWITT Vol 3 ANATOLE PRANGCE 
The Christian State. eS ULES CLABES 
A Political Vision of Christ oF % WARD H. MAGH \.3 
By the Rev. Gt D. HERRON, DD... Profes \ 
sor of Applied Christianity at Grinnell y Dr M ss 4 x 


Colleze, Lowa 1 lit), Crilf t ’ s+) ts 
paper, 40 cts 

The New Redemption. ee = * ar meee ed 
By the Rey. Gro. ®, Herrox, DD. 16m BROOKS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
( th Galt toy te ents paper covers . \ : 


t 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. 


Seven Essays delivered before the S t vy EDWAR } KS 
Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass 2m 
=1.50 ney ee a 


The E on at Home. 


His Re nsibilities and Privileges By Ep 
WaAl DPX RRITT. Timo, $1.4 CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Social Reform and the aeons 


mrdoreR conse Presse atan| ~— 400 Years of 





A Plea for the Gosp a | American History. oo 


NeM [: nla nd. 


Thomas Y, Crowell \ U0. ett th rene att Mam : 
100 Purchase St., BOSTON. 46 St. ; ' all sos of a . al ) 
Ho Hs UPHAM: &-CO- FORDS. HOWARD CHUTBERT. New York, 3tte-cuimpetent editorial care of Mr. Willian 


- MEMORIAL * TABLETS *| Pesctino Case for the Nation oe rt en eae 
N- BRASS: AND- BRONZE: ! out post 
‘ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 

S ; ' 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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S, tour of 


May lit i Jun 54 days; June 
}, tour of haday Jini 4, tour of S7 days. Compre 
bensive and delightful routes 

Ford ! ti ! ind references, addr 


Mrs. M.D. FRAZAR & CO., 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, 


Co-operative set in 


RGA 


Mass 


Travel. 





REV. DR. HENRY . LUNN, 
| t ovie of the hes mdon, Eng 


A $200 Tour to London, arty and Same 
A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Switzerland. 


/ , ( 
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ul nel 
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! Hent 
“ ta 





ssor Mahaity 


, Profe 
thereminent men 


ilars of these ppl tion ¢ 
THE PILGRIM AGE "SECRETARY, 
‘Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York 


TEN WEEKS woe AD, 
PRIVATE PARTY, conduct 


partie 











Dr 
Wase, for vears a res ilent n Europe a s 2S 
bySS Werra via Gi It M inean Line 
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R i é } 
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MARY I Wi BB. M sD Hotel Berkeley 
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Only Wa lo ERO} English Rural Scenery 


PRIVATE QA Stles of drives through the finest 
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Hotel Victoria—Glion-sur-Montreux, 


SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. 
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E U ROPE. SMALL PRIVATE PARTY OF 
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MAINE COAST. 


ROSLER 


No. 


6,0" 


Jr 
cst 
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Tours. 
TRIP TO EUROPE. 


LANDS at and around CAPE and CAS 





T ) - on this boldest and most beautiful sec 
Over 6 Weeks, $195. : age hgrex meio B “i aia eee eerie 
OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL and the West than Mt. Desert-—southwesterly ex 
EXCURSION, July, 1895. posures, fine harbor frouts, bold recks, beaches, 
! ish Ur ity Life, Leetures, Famous English and fine trees, broad views of mountains 
Schools; London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh; Gias slands, extended drives ng th hore 
¥, Trossachs, English Lake Region. Side trips to unony th i s. and good di 
hakespear.’s counts Castles, Ruins, Celebrated Ca ( ection 1 t and fhese lands ar 
thedrals, Belgium, Paris, « For full particulars offered at low price } $ ndi +g to build 
ese AGL AREELCAN EACURSION “SOCKETS ind occupy Avery fi } li 1 llars will buy 
852 Broadway, New York. 5 ; | 
_— a fine, high shore lot of Several acres Several 
tracts of from 20 to 50 acres are offered at low 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


ind all modern advantages 


prices, Send for descriptive pamphlet and fur 
ther details to 
J MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE 


28 State Street, Bostor 


Fine Hospial 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


Dow sted ed a and Hunting Trips, National oo a 
HOTEL TIROL. 
Openall the year. Carn LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, Bay. 


airy, sunny rooms; elevator, electrie light, ete.; supertor 


O RENT FOR THE SUMMER eral very attrac 





cuisine EXCURSIONS OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY - 
Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica tive cottages directly ind near the shore at 
ion. Islesboro and the Fox Islands. These cottages are 
very fully and tastefully furnished, contain from 
St > rooms, command beautiful island, and 
untain views, and are very convenient to mar 
kets and steam econ 1 ite I s f 1 
> t for 





J. MURRAY HOWE & 
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Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous System 
and of the Skin. 
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») WitiiaMm A M.D., 
Y Manion Hutcuinson, M.D., 
\ t in-Ch 
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English Dictionary 
: reduced 
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WILLIAM R 
JENKINS, S51 
1853 SINTH AVENUE ‘Sth Street 
i NEW YORK 
Jewish Literature and | 
Other Essavs. DYRSEN & PPETFPER. Suc'rs 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s New Books 


A History of the United States Under the Constitution. 
By JAMES SCHOULER. 
5 VOLS. OCTAVO, CLOTH, $11.25. 


A New Edition of this standard work has been rendered necessary by the author’s large revisions and by the addition of new 


Historical Maps in each volume. 


Vols. [L. and Il. have been rewritten to such an extent as to necessitate making new plates. 


Prof. Schouler’s final volume on the Civil War, completing his original plan, is now in active preparation. 


The Women of the United States. 


By C. De Variany. Translated from the French by ARABELLA 
Warp. 12mo, $1 


The author w for se 


OD. 

is fo veral years inthe French consular service in this country, 
,on thelr appearance in the Revue des Deux Monde, provoked con 
siderable criticism both tn France and America on account of his extreme candor. 
American women will at least have an opportunity of seeing themselves “ as 
other ina work of a highly entertaining and instructive character. 


and tis stucdte 


Strange Pages from Family Papers. 
By T. F. Tutsevron Dyer, author of ‘‘ Great Men at Play,” 
‘* The Ghost World,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 


A singular collection of strange legends, superstitions, and traditions taken 
from the leaves of old family chronicles, and a vivid account of the weird and fatal 
spell which they have oftentimes cast over their victims. 


Scottish Sketches. 
By Ameria EF. Barr. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. Having acquired the 
plates and copyright of this book, it is now re-issued in uni- 
form style with the other works of its popular author. 


Whenever Mrs Barr has written of the life 
folk she has appeared at her best, because of that 
her kindred acquaintance with the people, she has enriched her art. 


and characteristics of the Scottish | 
intimate touch by which, from | 


e. 
Lesser Questions. 
By Lapy JEunrE. Second edition. 12mo, $1.75. 

It will be difficult to find in these days a more sensible treatment of various 
phases of the woman question than is presented in the practical, judicious handling 
of these pressing problems. Chapters on “ London Soctety,” *‘ Conversation,” “ The 
Woman of To-day,” ‘“ Helping the Fallen,” “The Creed of the Poor,” indicate the 
drift of the book and the intrepidity of its author. 


Corrected Impressions. 
By Grorce Satnrspury. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


“The most learned and vivacious of living critics ’ in these charming papers has 
| thrown the light of present literary judgment on the great Victorian writers, and 
|} has given us not only “corrected impressions,” but by his original insight has widen 
; ed our knowledge of these authors in relation to literature. 


The Real Chinaman. 
By CHEstER HoncomsgE, late Secretary U.S. Legation at Pekin. 
Illustrated with 80 engravings from photographs collected by 
the author. 8vo, $2.00. 


Mr. Holcombe’s residence of sixteen years in China, hts mastery and ready use of 
the language, and his exceptional opportunities for knowing the Chinese in their 
homes, have qualified him, as few Americans are qualified, to describe the Chinaman 
| not as he seems, but as he is. 


TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


The Impregnable City. 
By Max PEMBERTON, author of ‘The Iron Pirate, 
12mo, $1.25. 

Max Pemberton is a rising young writer of whom great things are expected. His 
* Jewel Mysteries " met with a wide appreciation last autumn. In the novel now 


issued he has produced a strong bit of work which will give bim a place among the 
new novelists 


A Novel. 
‘* Jewel Mysteries,” ete. 


” 


' . 

| Melting Snows. 

| A Novel. Transiated from the German by Marcarer Symonps. 

| 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

| “Youth and first love, and the awakening of the human soul, treated with the 
frankest romanticism, are the author’s themes, but he handles his subjects in a mas 


terly way,” ‘‘ The story is one of eternal interesc If 1s told with singular beauty 
* and delicacy, and without a grain of false sentiment.” 


Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women. 


By Anna M. Gavsrarra, M.D., Fellow New York Academy of Medicine; Attending Physician Neurological Department, New 


York Hospital, ete. 


With 100 illustrations. 


This work has been in preparation for many years, and the results drawn from personal investigation and the latest conclusions of eminent medical authorities are 


set forth in a luctd and cc 
of invalidism 


nvincing manner by its able author, with the hope that it will arouse women to think, and lead to the emancipation of her sex from the bondage 


The Memoirs of a Protestant 


Condemned to the galleys of France for his religion. Written 
by Austin Dobson. 

Apart from the 
demonstrably from Goldsmith's pen as proven by r. 
early journey work with its unique and peculiar charm. 


Napoleon III. Volume II. of the Secret 
of an Empire Series. 


From the French of PrerrE De Lano. With portrait. 12mo, 
$1.25. 
In this volume De Lano unveils the real character of the enigmatical Emperor to 


history as relentlessly as he did that of the Empress in his previous volume. 


Limited to 500 copies for FE 


extraordivary interest and unvarpished veracity of these memoirs there are these merits to commend this work: first, it is a contemporary 
Dobson; second, it is Goldsmith’s earliest appearance in book form, and it is as delightful to read as any of his 


by himself and translated by Oliver Goldsmith. Introduction 
ngland and America. 2 vols. Buckram. $2.50. 


version 


The Life of Carter Henry Harrison, 


By Witus J. Appor. With portraits 
Svo, gilt top, $2.50. 


i 
| 
| Late Mayor of Chicago. 
| and other illustrations in photogravure. 
| 
| 


An intensely interesting story of the life of that sturdy American who for so 
} many vears dominated the great and cosmopolitan city of Chicago with his robust 
personality and his commanding mind 


ATHLETICS SERIES. 
Cycling for Health and Pleasure. 


An Indispensable Guide to the Successful Use of the Wheel. 


By Luruer H. Porter. With illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Golf in America. 


By James P. LEr. 


With illustrations. 


16mo, $1.00. 


series will consist of popular up-to-date hand books on athletic sports, each volume to be written by an expert, who will aim at being thoroughly practical, and 


iew the needs of amateurs rather than professionats 


Occasional Addresses and Sermons. 


By the late 


Rev. Samuget J. Witson, D.D., LL.D. 


DD. MEAD & COMPANY. 


With a careful and comprehensive biography. 


12mo, $1.25 net. 


sth Ave. and 21st St.. New York 








